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[ius IS A HAND GRENADF. When 
you pull the firing pin and release 
the lever you have only the length 
of time it takes the fuse to burn down 
to get rid of it or get away from there 
—and that’ sonly a handful of seconds! 

If you made hand grenades, or 
used them, you'd want to be mighty 
sure about those fuses. 

You can be. The fuse of this gre- 
nade, and thousands of others just like 
it, was individually X-rayed while 
passing down a produc tion line at the 
rate of gooo an hour. When a bad 
fuse showed up, something equiva- 
lent to the signal oy a four-alarm fire 
a red light 


took place A bel 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 


flashed, the bad fuse was automat- 
ically daubed with red paint, and 
finally, to make assurance doubly 
sure that the bad fuse didn’t slip 
through, it was recorded on the chart 
of a photoelectric meter. 

From sorting oranges for Califor- 
nia fruit growers to sorting hand 
grenades is quite a step—but it is typ- 
ical of the new w artime jobs G-E sci- 
entists and engineers have put X rays 
to work on. It is also ty pical of the 
application of G.E.’s peacetime re- 
search and engineering to war. 

Nearly twenty years ago Dr. 
William D. Coolidge, now G-E 
vice- president and Director of the 
Research Laboratory, developed the 
Coolidge X-ray tube —one of the 
most import: ant developments of all 
time in science and medicine. In the 
vears that followed, he and other 
scientists and engineers worked 
steadily to improve this almost mag- 
ical tool of research and he: ling. 

Then came the w ar, and the X ray 
in its latest and most powerful form 


ares 








became almost overnight a vital tool 
of war production, testing for hid- 
den flaws no human eyes could re- 
veal the metals on which the strength 
and endurance of our arms deper 
Which makes the Xray another 
good example of the way G-E re- 
search and engineering work to meet 
America’s needs—constantly, in un- 
expected ways—in war and pea 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N y. 





feam 


The G-E million-vole X ray cuts 
hours to minutes the time required to ¢% 
amine metal parts—from airplane c! 
shafts to turbine shells, 





“The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC —“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, C85. 
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The Shape of Things 


A NEW IMPASSE HAS BEEN REACHED IN THI 
negotiations between the French Committee of 2 
mn and the Ang!o-American authorities as 
sult of the communications restrictions imposed 
sh last month. Only 
the Dominions were exempted from these measut and 
countries with a vital stake in the i 

were lumped in with the neutrals caused a good « of 
heart-burning. The governments of Belgium, Holland, 
and Norway were at least in London and in direct touch 
But for the French C 


mittee, with its headquarters in Algiers, the impossibility 


with the High Command. 
of any ptivate communication with its r¢ presentatives in 
London was a severe handicap. It was all the more so 


since those representatives, General Kocnig and Pierre 


Vienot, were engaged in delicate negotiations with ¢ 
ral Eisenhower +] ' ‘ 
eral Eisenhower covering the relations 
; ~~ % - 

French authorities and the liberat ig afi yf 

eset £ beak! 
result or this communi cations trouble, the I ( 

° - ) ! ag 
mittee has decided to suspend the dis M > 


in view of the urgent necessity of perfecting I: n 


arrangements, the Committee 1s Deing unduly touchy 


about a supposed affront to ign 

struitu ie < lir n neti ls f - 

sitivity is a direct and inevita le rr Or oO } 
and tell an mrictea ra veya P if oa nest 

ana Stliil Incompicte recognition OF Ws auln 


WEEK’S PRIMARY RETURNS 


LAST : 

new encouragement to progr es thr 

try. In the deep South, supposedly a hotbed of ant 

New Deal sentiment, two of the Pr t t 

and ablest supporters, Senators (€ le P r of | 

ind Lister Hill of Alabama, scored surprising] 

umphs. Their v ries were all tl! re f le | 

cause bath had be \ t ked on t f 
hite supremacy. In rock-ribbed Republica 1 D 

kota Senator Gurney was renominated with a 5s 

margin although he had been criticized for s 

the President on various issues, especially on for 

policy. And In liana’s Charles La Follette, one of 

outstanding liberals in the House, was 1 

on the Republican ticket by an overwhelmi major- 

ity. All these results might be attribuated—as the tor 


press is hopefully suggesting—to the natural advantage 


possessed by the “‘ins’’ if it were not for the fact that 





stration in the 


\epresentative Mille 


was overwhell nin; 


ALLIED SUCC 


ine D;: S 
r Mar ) 
le defeat 


not growing 


en for Martin 


| 
achieving 


Texas Repre- 


MACARTHUR 
for the Republican 
_ Certainly his 
i high state of 


tblic reaction to his 


r's acutely 


gly unfavor- 
F “out up or shut up,” 
I if 

vet it [the nomination } 
ognized that the 
lf had been shot down 
were sadly dis- 


lity of his decision and 


neral Mac- 


military 
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ording to 


pa le 1 of calling 


ne purpose 


that this 


f bringing all the 


a nose 


il I1.Q. may 


men 
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THE AUTHORS OF 
a — +t which gives in simple and succinct language 





° ' 
beginning of the war the Chinese have clung 
stretch of the main north-south railway linking P 


Hankow and the 


that the Japanese forces in 


Yangtze valley. 
entral China have 
Now the Ja; 


ortant junction city of Cheng 


pendent on river communications. 


have captured the imy 


and have cleared all but a forty-five-mile stretch 
railway. Capture of this stretch would greatly str 
their position in central and southern China and 


ted United Nations 


to set up air bases for the drive on Japan. The i: 


them better to meet the e 


of the Chinese to stop the Japanese, in conjunctior 


indications of continued political dissension in (¢ . 


king, has aroused new anxiety here, but much of 
probably unwarranted. 
greater military reverses 
ing the people's will to resist. And the recent 
ingness of the Chinese leaders to accept criticism f1 
their Allies bespeaks a strengthening of the dem 
elements who are pledged to carry the war to a su 


conclusion. "i 


THE DISCOVERY OF SYNTHETIC QUININE J5 
a scientific event of the first magnitude, but hard 
significant are the circumstances under which two 0 
Harvard chemists came to solve this century-old 
lem. Although the shortage of quinine and the 
comings of atabrine made the need for synthetic gq 
obvious, neither the government nor Harvard Un y 
indertook to organize research into the problem. I: 
sae Polaroid Cor 


ment of a few thousand dollars, 


poration was permitted, for an i 

to hire Harvard 

and use Harvard laboratories, and is now the ow 

the process. Despite a glowing press release by tl 

pany, it is far from clear that it will make this di 
frecly available to the government or to industry. The 
chances are that the process will be subjected to the 
kind of cautious and limited commercial expk 


that is part of “business as usual” in the ie 
The corporate affiliations of certain ofhcials of Polar 
make it unlikely that they will move in any w 
might unduly embarrass or discomfit either the 
quinine cartel or the monopoly on atabrine held by \ 
throp Chemical for General Aniline and Film and Ster 
ling Products. Yet more quinine is a war essential in the 
Pacific and cheaper quinine would be a blessing in othet 
tropical and semi-tropical areas, including our 
South. Why can’t the government take over the 


i- Y 


and give us quick action in making the transition 


laboratory experiment to large-scale production ? 
»% 


“THE RACES OF MANKIND 


the 


the findings of science on the subject of race, akon 





The Chinese have suffered far 
in the past without impair: 
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G n exiles in this country |] 


f Democratic Germany. Differing in political view- 

: t and professional interest, they are united in their 
: | of Nazism and their faith in democracy. Their 
ves are to study practical measures needed for 


a dem 
Ge 


of 


which the 


post-war reconstruction 
ver the wavs by 

. em can be purged of its fas ist an 
tion to which all demo- 


Where Snonsor- 
i A sid i 


to formulate a program of ac 

forces in post-war Germany can a 

the Council is a group of American liberals includ- 

Joh Seidel Canby, William Allen 

: en, Lewis Gannett, Paul Kellogg, Reinhold Nie- 
yp Henry Hobson, Emil Rieve, Dorothy 


Gauss. We agree wit! 


n Dewey, Henry 


r 2S et 
, Bish 
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ipson, Dean Christian 
American group that “neither a soft peace nor a hard 


e, neither sentimentality nor vindictiveness will 


te the conditions of an abiding peace.” The res} 


the reconstruction 


OnSI- 
of 


on those who 


ty is on those who lead in 


V Germany’s political and economic life and 





build the larger international order in which the new 





Germany will have a place. 
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the Presid As ; the contract ired, he government; it has been granted thousands of pr , 
1 the fight all r apa The War Labor Board, on the plea of war necessity. 
whose authority he challer 1, handled rently, ac- An even more important consideration, however, 
to his dema fora W union el n to deter- effect that successful defiance of the WLB by Monte 
n » whether t represented a majority of Ward would have on the whole machinery instituted 
f mployees, and me ordering him to maintain the the government to prevent war-time labor disput 
yuo until t lloting was completed precedent would be created that we can be sure . 
Mr. Avery ref i to ply. Clearly he w trailing corporations would seize upon. Mr. Avery himse 
his coat, it t o ting > Administration in a post- proved his readiness to challenge the authority of 
tion where it had ‘fr to crack down on him or nullify W’LB in instances where war production is direct 
its whole war labor po When he flatly refused to volved. The Hummer Manufacturing Company, a 
ey a White H » order upholding the WLB’s ruling, sion of Ward's engaged in arms contracts, has r 


the President inst i Secretary of Commerce Jesse to comply with a WLB order entered last August 


Jones to take over the Montgomery Ward Chicago plant. strike has now started. United States Gypsum, of v 
The would-be marty ulenged the legality of this rul Avery 1s chairman, has defied the board since June, 
ing. When the government sent in a small body of following exactly the same tactics as Ward's. 
troops to occupy the plant, he staged a sitdown strike, If corporations are to be allowed to contract out o 
ring h uld order his employecs to give no co- war economy—at least as far as their labor relatio: 
operation to the g ; representatives concerned—then the affected unions must be re 
At this point Attor Gencral Biddle ordered his from their no-strike pledges. But as Chairman Dav 
bodily removal, and the rm broke. From one end of the WLB has pointed out, that would lead to a 
the country to the o » anti-Admunistration press in which the “whole structure of war-time ind 
rated the war mndary pl ind proceeded to rclations would crumble.” Either the WLB's aut 
ry the Pres tasad r who had destroyed the must be respected consistently or it will become 
n and sill of Rig! Mr. Biddle less to prevent labor troubles as the Kellogg Pact 
Sal | 1 > Ii r 1€a ya SAV pi nt war 
Gestapo bent extit r every business man who 
ild not k ; master. Never in the 
a 
: 2 Sew ee oe a a xe : 
tiny eet a ee wee 
) poor a Cau vortu the very excess of the 1n- _e ft é 


lignation, so out of proportion to the actual event, ; 
. . . yr 7 r YT 2 ad 
j oo eer BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
f iced it to absurd ine mposed victim of this out- 
- dey } ; } i ¢ + hee } } ith 19] _ ' 9 . , 
5 as om, oe been shot without trial, ET us gladly admit that our government won a n 
} } ; aval . Ae } ° z : . ° one 
be.ten up, or thrown into a concentration camp. As th success in its recent deal with Franco. To try t 


pictures showed, he had merely been carried out of the it of its little triumph would be unchivalrous. If 


0 ee ee meee ee ee eae one of tr ae i oa 

Ward building, comfortably relaxed in the arms of two country is going to sell its birthright of democratic 
is oe ee LIS eer | po ee eee 

soldiers, and deposited gently on the sidewalk. He then ciple for a mess of pottage, one should at least r 


ntered his big limousine and was driven to his home, that it got the pottage. 


where he has been having the time of his life trying on As a result of the agrecment made with fascist S; 
his cheaply gained halo. Js it not a little indecent to com- Hitler will have less tungsten with which to harden 
ire the sufferings of this phony martyr with the real for munitions. The rest of the deal is no more than 


torments experienced by the victims of the real Gestapo? soning. The German consulate in Tangier will be « 
and certain “‘designated"’ Nazi agents will be kick« 
; n EF whee} , re + thi, P 1 ng we Sal . C = sa 
n oO r or not the President has ex But since Tangier is full of undesignated Nazi a; 


1 the very wide powers granted to him by Congress and since Franco's own boys have proved quite as use! 

before the federal District Court in Chicago, and to Hitler as pure Nordic Nazis could be, and since 5 
cision will not b lered until after we have gone itself is one great beehive of espionage, with the G 

tO pres In the 1 pa s as a whole the issue has, of embassy and consular offices running wide open, 

been preju 1. If the President's action 1s up prospect of serious interference with Nazi activit 
ire told, no r grocery will be safe from not great. As for the Blue Legion, its official career 
re. This, of +, 13 NoNset The scale on which ended long before the agreement to end it was 
mery Wa t did half af m d Whether Spanish fascists are still fighting on the « 
h of busi st year—and its key position front is a matter of dispute. Neither this nor any 
a distributor of | pplies link it directly to the agreement could prevent “‘voluntary’’ enlistments 1n ' 


German army. The ship deal, too, had been con 
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° 4 } 1 wer 711) > 
some time ago except for a few details which were finally 


settled on Franco's terms. 


< 





What is important is a matter of some hundreds of 


tons of wolfram, from which tungsten ts extracted. That 


| 
1 } > yrpe nr . rs } hct > r the 
s the heart of the agreement, the solid substance in the 
rs £ eS jailed cain’ Deneiieaitda ds clad bnctile 
pot. But for this, the years spent in buttering up a hostile 
_— 7 14 ¢ hy , 
fascist regime would have yielded 1 ting but empty 


humiliation. We should make the most of those tons 
But even in this generous mood one must be realistic 
the size of the victory, what it st, and by what 
means it was actually won. The N York Times, in an 
editorial that should become a textbook example of com- 
ent self-delusion, has described the achievement of 
issador Hayes as a “great service to his country 
Allied cause,’ and the agreement as a “‘signal 
victory for Alhed diplomacy.” Let's consider these re- 
sounding claims. 
The agreement itself was admittedly an unwelcome 


ompromise. In announcing its terms the State Depart- 


; ; 
> si? ] 4 ’ "os } 
i VY OF ali WOiTTam Snipti i een ada ALC 
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( urgent request of the B: vernment.”’ How 
] — oa ‘ 2... 7 T y* aes ’ . ah. 
1 does Germany actually lose? ile Jf 777 in another 

‘ : : '- : : 
) ,) +} + t * svt ’ ' 4 np } x - f 
11 said that Spain would now reduce deliveries o 

“* , 1 1 

' ; »+ r ' ee 14 hz . Y . 
nore to about 10 per cent of what the Germans 
‘ } 1 1 wonder +} f 1 y ty nt” 
nave Ovptall i unaer! f 1Ous aLvreemenet,. 


| t make 1t come out that way. Germany, according 
e Times, has purchased 1 ) tons of Spanish 
m for 1944 deliveries, but it can now “get 280 


21 per cent, not 10 per cent, « f 1.300, and even that ts 


he real story. Germany imported 300 or more tons 
4 i 
fram from Spain in January, 1944; it is to get 


20 tons a month to May and June; and thereafter it is 
t 40 tons a month for the remainder of 1944. A bit 

of simple addition makes it clear that Germany's full 
ta for 1944 will be 580 tons, which is 45 per cent, 


rather than 10 per cent, of 1,300 tons. Perhaps the 300 


s shipped in January were not supposed to count 


because they were contracted for in 1943, but since they 
m a substantial part of Hitler's 1944 supply they 
tht to be allowed to break into the statistics some- 
ere. Just what the 10 per cent is supposed to repre- 
sent I do not know; it may be the estimated proportion 
Hitler will receive of what he might have bought in 
1944, rather than the actual proportion of what he had 
fact contracted for. But such a comparison is so 
vague as to be misleading. 
At the risk of sounding school-teacherish I should 
to inject one additional comparison that seems 
; 


more revealing than all the rest. Last year Hitler 





{ 1,100 ordered. This year, invasion permitting, Hitler 
will get 580 tons. So the actual drop in 1944, as the 
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Franco, invasio iy ¥v l an « state at the 
b K of the 4 1a ,oda pa nis th center of 
espionage, sabotage, and political agitation in Hitler's 
behalf, and the proposed agreement wv not advance 
t \ 1 cause a single inch. The crux of the problem 
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is therefore to oust Franco and his Falange from the 
government of Spain and to help the Spanish people 
regain their freedom. Until that is done, Spain will 
tinue to be an accomplice in the German war a; 

the Allies. 


igesting the State Department 
Cc C 


BY RICHARD ALLAN 


Wa PCT n, 
ite Department by Kings- 


Kedader § Dive f, is the 


POTLIGHT on the 
bury Smith, in the May 
Digest’s latest and gran 


of Mr. Hull's great gray palace 


lest attempt to court the lads 


. _ scenlurae . > 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


As late as last December relations between the Digest 
and the departm« nt were hit-or-miss. The Digest play ed 
up pr minently a story by Senator Hugh Butler of 
Nebraska attacking the Good Neighbor policy in terms 
of dollars and cents. The department was pretty m ich 
miffed 


1 few days before deadline for its 
kefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, some space to answer Mr. 
Butler's charges.- No, the department told Mr. Rocke- 
feller, we would prefer that you keep quiet The depart 
such cases, that to answer a 
criticism is to dignify the critic; and anyway, its own 
erts already had furnished Congressional leaders 
with speeches denying Butler's words 
fun with Mr. Rockefeller? 

But all this inter-departmental dickering left the Read- 
er's Digest in a rather unpleasant state of nerves. The 


1 
why share the 


1 


magazine had angered the State Department at a time 
when State Department friendship could be very useful: 
the Digest was pushing half a dozen foreign-language 

litions into new markets all over the globe. It is sur- 
prising how often a publisher engaged on a venture of 
this sort must come to the State Department: there are 
matters of priorities, airplane space, newsprint recom- 


¢ 


mendations; arrangements for setting up printing estab- 
lishments in various foreign countries. So two or three 
pleasant young from Pleasantville began appearing 
in State Department corridors mor ind more frequently. 

\ iave heard i y2 do not like all our art: I 














said the pleasant young men, in effect. “We should like 


to keep the articles for our future foreign-languag 
tions in line with your own ideas.”’ 

This bait was too attractive for even the austere State 
Department to resist. Currently it is pushing its own 
culture-and-propaganda program abroad on a dozen 
fronts, with money newly granted by Congress. H: 
was a chance to swing the mighty Reader's Digest into 
line as an ally. So suggestions were forthcoming. “'S 
and-such an article would make the Arabs unhappy, 
department would counsel the young men from Plea 
ville. ‘And here, this article criticizing the home front, 


it wouldn't really be of much interest abroad, would 


The Digest editors were willing, and the department 
was cooperative. And just to certify the harmony 


cess, the Digest now has played its show-piece—K 


bury Smith’s back-patting article in the May issue. But, 
amusingly, the article which was meant to please 1 
annoy. There are signs that certain passages already have 
turned State Department countenances a mild pin! 

In general, Mr. Smith's piece is as fine and standard 
a full-length portrait as the department could have 
ordered. It presents the following usual statemer 
the usual way: that our policies with regard 
Ethiopian war and the Spanish civil war, although p 


i 


bly wrong, were what the American public wante 
the State Department was no more fooled and no more 
scared at the time of Munich than were the An 
people; that the State Department knew as early as 1933 
that war was coming, and shared the secret with the 
American public; that some of Hull's advisers 


things difficult for their boss by assuming that | 
1 


was only bluffing; that our months of holding hands 


with Vichy represent “one of the most successful a 


ments of American diplomacy” in the war; that we were 
correct in opposing De Gaulle; that the United States 
army has asked the State Department not to get toug! 
with Franco; that the results of our Latin Americar 
icy have been “‘highly satisfactory.” 

But there were two departures from the usual type 
of article apologizing for the State Department. Firs! 
whether for convenience or from oversight—Mr. Smith 
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, omits mention of Italy, the Italian king, and Badoglio. 
Second, in his climactic paragraph Mr. Smith simulia- 


usly pats Secretary Hull on the back so vigorously and 
shakes so stern a finger at Stalin that one cannot sup 
ss an anticipatory chuckle. Especially at present ther 
nothing high department officials would dislike to 
more than further to annoy or jar Russia. Imagine 
their feelings, then, when they find their ace defender 
andly informing his readers that Mr. Hull went to 


sl 


Moscow and won over Stalin from “world revolution 


inst capitalism’ to “cooperation.” 


Mr. Smith’s exuberance, of course, will well serve the 


. usly anti-Soviet sentiments of the Digest. But as 
r the department, which Mr. Smith also meant to 

the remark—especially if the Russian embassy 

: es out its shears and does a little clipping—may well 


ve to be what diplomatic folk call contra producente, 
common language, a boomerang. 

H [he little mental acrobatics common to all apologists 

frequent practice with Mr. Smith. When he arrives 

cussion of Latin America, he pretends that the 

h-refuted Senator Butler is the chief critic of this 

on’s policy in that area. Mr. Butler, as was suggested 

had his words about ‘‘too much spending”’ thrown 

at him by the department and by leaders in bot! 

parties months ago. But by setting up this straw 


and knocking him down just one more time, Mr. 





Smith manages to omit mention of the really basic 

m of our Latin American policy -that it has sup- 

1 dictatorships instead of our real good neighbors, 
Latin American peoples. 

Like so many apologists, awed by the immensity of 

r task, Mr. Smith, when he is not sure of the effect 

t argument, hopefully tosses in a second, thereby 

mning both. Thu 


on a high moral level, defending the principle be- 


after spending most of a Digest 


hind our early coldness toward De Gaulle, he winds 

rather lamely, by saying, anyway we weren't the 
nes, the British used to feel the same way. 
irse, is the “‘misery-loves-company’’ technique, sub- 
tuted at the last lap for the “we-pursue-a-virtuous- 


Irse’’ approach. 
i i 






; Except for the few departures sketched above, Smith's 

is just such an “‘ignominiously feeble essay in 

ogetics’’ as the earlier piece by George Creel in 

Collier’s which I. F. Stone discussed in The Nation for 

A 1. However, the appearance of two such articles 

in a short period gives rise to a gleam of hope. The 

fact that the State Department fec ls called upon to 

id itself before mass audiences indicates that dis- 

faction with its record is not confined to a handful 

a radicals. Taken in conjunction with Mr. Hull's latest 

hes, these journalistic counter-attacks are evidence 

, t the critics have not only got under the department's 
} h ve } mun to pens ‘ te ite el rT. 
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FTER A BRIEF EXPERIENCE of the fact that the 


industry Of man and the natural resources ol ( 
ry can produce prosperity and hapy § 

21] ry, , ; , ‘ 4 ‘ ly . rr x } 
the all-wise fiats of a M« Kinley or a Hat: ison, st Will De 
possible to discuss questions of taxation and settle its « 
tails like rational beings, and not like frightened savages 


cutting themseives wit! 


1004 
id/4. 


THE WORLD IS DOING almost the most valuable work 
that any newspaper can now do for this aty in pu lishing 
biographies of leading Tammany met . . Nothing is so 
necessary for the city at this crisis as 7 
Nothing does the gang fear so much, for most of them 
sprang into public life from the gutter or the jail—May 8, 


O74 


THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN JAY removes a prominent 
survivor of the grand generation which carried the slavery 
conflict to its final triumph. There was every temptation in 
life to a young man in 1836, gifted as he was with for 
tune, good connections, illustrious ancestry, and honorable 
ambition, to eschew the anti-slavery cause on leaving college. 
Its adherents were then not only despised as fanatics by 
the great business and professional world but were hated 


as the enemies of religion and order and the Union 


May 10, 1894 


THE CENTURY COMPANY are about to issue... the 
“Jungle Book,” stories of animal life by Rudyard Kipling, 


gathered together from S*. Niholas and other sources.- 


May 17, 1894. 


THE PROPOSITION TO AMEND the Constitution so 
that United States Senators may be elected by popular vote 
but there 


has been brought forward again in this Conere 


does not seem much prospect of its passage, to say nothing 
chances of its ratification by the necessary 


May 24, 1894. 


of the remoter 


number OF states 


TO DO SOMETHING NEW scems to have been the 


! | 1.1] 4 / 2 ? -* 4 os 
principal aim of the publishers of 7 Yellow Book: An 
| 
} , | , 4 , 
lilustrated Ouarterly. It is bound in boards of a hid 
~n 


eous yellow color, with a design, only more hideous than 


frivolous, in violent black. The matter much of 
it, very modern and very impressionistic, the Whistlerian 
a of Mr. Max Beerbohm’'s “Defence of Cosmetics” 
being particularly intolerable. The names of Henry James, 
( Sau 1 | Gosse amor e writers 
é t of Sir I l¢ ck Leighton a ong tne a $. pive 
ho er, a somewhat higher tone to the table of contents 
—May 24, f 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH, May, 
Progress in Flying Machines,” . Ellis, Havelock, “Man 
and Woman: A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Char- 
acters,” ... Yeats, W. B., “The Land of Heart's Desire,” 

Howells, W. D., “A Likel 


D., “A Traveller from Altruria.” 


Story: A T roe 


4, al ’ 
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Mexico Left and Right 


BY J. ALVAR 


[ Mr. del Vayo has just returned from a month's visit 
in Mexico, where be talked with Pre ident Camacho, 
General Cardenas, and other high o ficials, [, an ted th labor 
leaders, educators, and journalists. This article 1s the 
first of a series which he is writing on Mexican prob- 
lems politi al, social, and economic. He will also, in 
later issues, tell of his conversations with prominent 


Spanish Republican exiles whom he met in Mexico 


O UNDERSTAND the current situation in Mex- 
ico, we must look back to the period when General 
Lazaro Cardenas held the reins of government. 
His presidency marked the climax of the Mexican 
Revolution. On the whole the revolution has always been 
in strong hands, as is proved by the fact that from 1917, 
when the constitutional regime was established, to today, 
that is, for twenty-seven years, Mexico has had only nine 
presidents, an extremely small number for any Hispanic 
American country. But in each administration one could 
trace, as with a barograph, the rise and fall of the 
popularity of the government. The first half of the pe- 
riod always shows a sharp rise; the second half a no less 
obvious decline. The only presidential term that shows 
no drop is that of CArdenas, who left office stronger and 
more popular than on the day he was elected. 

That could happen only as the result of. an extraordi- 
mary record of accomplishment. Few Americans fully 
realized what was taking place in Mexico between 1934 
and 1940. Their vision was obscured not only by the 
propaganda of the large oil companies, which did their 
best to distort the facts, but by the reports of observers, 
even of some on the left, who were incapable of view- 
ing events in their historical perspective. It was the 
same sort of thing that happened in Spain. More than 
one well-meaning liberal went to Spain to witness the 
civil war and left without having graped its real im- 
port. They were more concerned with the behavior of 
certain political groups or with isolated mistakes of the 
government than with the tremendous implications of 
that great struggle. So it was with Mexico. The Cirdenas 
residency was not always appreciated abroad in all its 
significance 
Within Mexico that was not the case. 


and knows today what the presi lency of 


Mexico knew 


Lazaro Cardenas meant in the evolution of the country. 
The people saw land distributed among the peasants 


vith a determination and energy never known before. 


They saw how General Calles’s plans for building new 


roads and new systems of irrigation were carried out 


. DEL VAYO 


more vigorously than ever; how the oil companies were 


expropriated without regard to gloomy predictions 
the country would be unable to resist economic r 
from abroad. Mexico had seen the President tra 
to the remotest corners of the country, visiting th 
llages, instilling in the whole population 


hy 


humble v: 
revolutionary fervor. And Mexico had seen him fig 

in the international field for the same principles tha 
spired his national policy. General Cardenas fror 
very first day sided with Republican Spain. He 
against the Munich pact, in favor of a policy that v 
halt the aggressors; and he made Mexico a warm shelter 
for the victims of fascism. 

It was to be expected that so vigorous an adn 
tration would make enemies. Other Presidents 
aroused the opposition of conservative native elen 
or of foreign business men in Mexico, or of foreig: 
perialists. Cardenas aroused the opposition of all three 
groups. All of them were eager to have his work 
stroyed. 

CHOOSING A SUCCESSOR TO CARDENAS 

The problem of the presidential succession therefore 
ater difficulties than at any other time 
the modern history of Mexico, difficulties so great that 


presented gr 


some people thought the only solution was to forget the 
classic rule of “no reelection” and to put Cirdenas 
office again. When I saw him in 1939, I made a dis- 
reet allusion to this proposal. His reply confirmed 
impression that he was determined not to allow any 
parture from the constitutional tradition. The pro! 

of choosing a successor who would follow the ba 
course mapped by Cardenas without taking such a 
treme position as to give the reaction a pretext for ar 
rebellion was approached realistically. In a speech 


ered at that time before a workers’ convention Lombardo 


q 
A 


Toledano declared that the question was not that ot 
vancing the revolution; the choice was ‘“‘to secure | 
work of Cirdenas, or to abandon it.”’ 

The man called upon to secure it was General Avila 
Camacho. He enjoyed solid prestige in the army. 
was known as a loyal friend of Cardenas, as well 
posed toward the peasants and workers, and, 
larly, as a man of equanimity and judgment, with 
unusual capacity to reconcile antagonistic points of 

The reaction went all out to defeat him. Great 
of money were spent in one of the most violent pr 


dential campaigns the country had known. The oppos 


tion succeeded in uniting in a single front the big la 
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wrners, the oil companies, the extreme Catholic groups. 
Thousands of churchwomen joined in a movement that 

all the characteristics of an incipient putsch. But 
umacho was eiected. 


: 1 } ¢ . rana 
His first political problem was to restore tranqu 


to prevent the forces which had Deen defeated in 
tion from attempting to gain power through an 
2 I & Pe I 
. 1 repeion., He formed his government, lereiore, 
- < 
from the rious crou which had |] ; e 
from the various groups woaich had peen active 
I 
moylitt 1, if } > + + r 
ican politics during tc St thirty ycal Ce! 
r + } m _— - ry ¢ | ‘ 
Was not a NOMOPeCLC is revoliutionaf§ly net. 
é 
Capinet or national coalition iiways a < - 


; enterprise. On one hand, Camacho risked alien- 
e elements of the left for whom such a Cabinet, 


» external crisis to justify it, seemed a reireat fron 


yn. On the other hand, the right was en- 

} | ] \ ] he 

ind tried to win the Pre o its side, The 

K great Satisfaction in presenting 


‘nas as having been on the verge of 


1 Mexico under Avila Camacho as rising rapidly 
erity. The sudden boom resulting from the 
red that interpretation, Every political act of 
President was praised as a healthy revision of 

rk of Cardenas. 

REACTION IN THE SCHOOLS 
reaction became aggressive in all directions. It 
to replace Cardenas men everywhere with people 
for their conservative tendencies. It tried to stop 


tribution of Jand and to create an atmosphere 





to the labor organizations. It carried on a refined 


f sabotage of everytl that had been accom- 


But the place where this reactionary attempt to 
ver power from inside became most visible was in 


++ 


" J 
vartment of Education. 
s natural that this battle should have becn staged 


rather than in any other department. From the 
ation had played a major role in the 
n. The advances on this front made in the previ- 
nty-three years had been a source of constant 


Mexican progressive. No one « 
pro, 


— 
— 
~~ 


*s had been made and that there was s 


ted and improved; that higher education had 
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. ® af . 
rn } - . . oun a3 u —_ ‘ 
ciCd, ang that the universities wer not the 

NA 1 Jj % } ‘ 
“ wt she nr } ‘ . f 
Alu needed. But eels creation ol LIOUSANAGS Ol 
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NS Tt lg@nout tne country and thie deveiop- 
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¢ } J ‘ 3c Ameri ann ¢ tha elA 
t of Hispanic America and for the world 
1 al dine . rt of - ‘ 
y ul this tremendous effort o two < Ss 


tavio Béjar Vazquez, the Minister « 
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; 
n by Avila Camacho in his desire to have 


A et e “ 
cal elements represented in the 
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s 
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easy tool in 


He took as one of his closest advisers if sé 






Vasconcelos, who was once a very good Minister of 


‘ 1 1 1 - 1 4 1 
ion but who had shifted so far to the right t 
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lat ne 














had even become editor of the magazine Timdén 


by the German iegation and finally suppressed by the 
Mexican government. 

heacnhers of progressive § were fr { reac- 
tionaries. T rev, especia t Jesuits » feel 
the I po el Coedux ition wh Was ] t 
in Mexico, was called an € of ¢ 1 
suppress¢ The textbooks v the 
work of th previous govern [ j ‘ o's began 
to be low ke d upon not as a place rm 
being educated in ¢ principles of the s 
a place where they learn to hate it. Le s 
become vet I vy. The san we c \ { 


ice, with the cross in their hands to « 1 t 
streets against the anti-Christ Cards now | red 
to w t [ tle thr h the Minist f Ed { 

If t ri t took all these devel P Cc 
of victory, for t left they re Ore fea 
by the formation of the coalition Cal It was at this 
moment that in the magazine Cwara American 
the best pub ication of its kind in Latin America, ap- 
peared a remarkable essay, called The Mexican Rev 


lution in Crisis, which was to have a profound influence 


" 1 1 1 FP P 
on much that has been written since. Its author, Jestis 


Silva Herzog, editor of Cuarder? Americar s one of 
} . ; ¢ +? + ] ‘ . P Loaf? | ¢ 

the most constructive minds in the Mexican left. Former 
Minie Russi | " ee sia : 
iNMLinister tO KuSssia, he is now |i King « iweously in 
the Department of Finance against the inflation that 
} eee a +} — , fy 

threatens to overwhelm the country. In his y OF the 


political Crisis, Silva Herzog deals not only with imme- 


diate issues but with the whole problem of the rev 


tion. He does not try to hide the difficultics which 
constructive efforts in M« 
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speed. The determining cause of the revolution was t 
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tion, with which Silva Herzog deals very frankly in his 
study. ‘The problem of Mexico,”’ he wrote, “is bef. 
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everything a prot lem of hone 


It is not surprising that under guch 








the left does not always know how to maintain a firm 
, , 

platform, while the right is able to take advantage of 

iny fatiure in ial or econo! field to discredit 


the revolution. But the reaction made a serious 


iderestimating the character of General Ca- 


~ ° 
liscouragement felt by 


macho and in assuming that the discourag 

a section of the revolutionary forces was an indication of 
ym ple te « ipitul ition. The chief maneuver of the Oppo- 

sition, to create a rift between Avila Camacho and Car- 


denas. failed. The President remained firm; General 


Cardenas, too. They blocked every attempt to play one 
against the other. The active elements of the left, the 
workers, and the peasant organizations rallied around 
the President. At one of the most serious moments of 
the crisis Lombardo Toledano declared that it was nec- 
essary to support the President without renouncing the 


right to criticize some of his ministers. 
THE REVOLUTION SUSTAINED 

At or about the same time a very interesting thing 
happened which proved how deeply intrenched the 
Mexican Revolution is, despite its weaknesses. Among 
the men who fought with the early revolutionary lead- 
ers—Carranza, Obregén, and Calles—against the old 
social order of Porfirio Diaz are some who have be- 
come extremely wealthy and now head great businesses. 
They are no longer part of the revolutionary process, and 
many believed that they no longer had any interest in it. 
But in a showdown even these men cannot resign them- 
selves to a denial of the work of their youth. They have 


ot gone forward with the revolution but neither can 


they go all the way back. They are not made of the stuff 
of genuine revolutionary leaders, but neither are they 
Pierre Lavals. In the crisis over the schools several of 
the wealthy ex-revolutionaries went to see Avila Ca- 
macho to tell him of their worries and fears. Their 
action was a great help to the President, who felt that 
he now had the support not only of the left but of what 
one may call the high Mexican bourgeoisie. 

All these elements together—the Cardenists, the work- 
ers’ organizations, even the moderate conservatives— 
proved themselves stronger than the reaction. Popular 
opinion made itself felt. The President dismissed Béjar 
Vazquez as Secretary of Education and appointed in his 
place Jaime Torres Bodet, a liberal of clear vision and 
letermination, who in a short time has been able to 
reverse the whole policy of the department. He told me 
f the work done in the last three months by the special 
committee appointed by himself to revise the school sys- 
correcting not only the methods introduced by the 


but pushing forward education as a whole. 


! 
He showed me the new magazine that has been founded 


reactnionarics 


in order to keep rural teachers informed of improved 
-dagogical methods in the most progressive countries. 
He showed me the instructions that had been issued to 


reestablish coeducation and to put an end to clerical con- 
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his office plans for the creation of 


trol. He had 
schools from 1944°to 1946, for which he had su 
in obtaining additional appropriations. 

CAMACHO’S FOREIGN POLICY 
ithreak of the war gave Avila Camach 


Opportunity to prove that in the domain of foreign 


icy he was resolved to follow the policy of Cardenas. On 


the very day Pearl Harbor was attacked, without 
sulting any foreign government, he broke wit 


on) 


Axis. Immediately he appointed General Card 


command the Pacific zone and later named him M ¢ 


of Defense. He declared war on the Axis when the first 
Mexican ship was sunk. He reestablished dip! 
relations with the Soviet Union. He was one of the first 
to recognize the French Committee of National Liber. 
tion. His energetic Minister of the Interior, Mi, 
Aleman, promptly laid his hand upon the enemy 
column, which had been actively associated with 
reactionary forces. In an extended interview A! 
described the measures he had taken even before P 
Harbor to stop the activities of the three Axis legat 
particularly the German and the Japanese. 

“We also had the problem of the Japanese fisheries 
in the Pacific,’’ he explained to me. “But there, as 
the case of the Germans, we knew who the people were 
who should be arrested at a given moment. We 
registered all foreigners living in the country, and | 
think our list is very complete. It has enabled us to 


prevent what has happened in many other countries— 


the replacement by the Axis of each agent who has 
caught.” 
“The proof of the efficiency of our war-time meas- 


ures, he continued, “‘lies in the fact that not a 
act of sabotage has been committed in Mexico 
that everything has been accomplished without 


ing the individual rights of the citizens. If you ask 
one in Mexico to describe the ‘state of emergency,’ he 
will not know what to say. There is no censorship of 
the press, direct or indirect, no censorship of the radio, 
nor has the right of free assembly been limited. | 
eign groups engaged in anti-fascist activities can carry 
on their battle here with the same freedom as before 
FASCIST CONSPIRACY 

Taken as a whole, the work of the present 
istration cannot be interpreted as a fundamental dep 
ure from the policy of Cardenas, In the matter of agri 
rian reform Camacho has continued the policy of his 
predecessor, and land is still being distributed accord 
to established plans. The irrigation system is being | 
tended, and many projects initiated under Cardenas are 
now being completed. As far as the workers are 
cerned, there has not been a single official decision agai 
the legitimate interests of the unions. 

To pretend, however, that the reactionary forces have 


4+ the 


given up their fight would be infantile. Even if the 
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war has postponed tne probicim Ol Ne pre 


’ 


cession, U 


» 1 
of the O} I 


Unién Nacional, clericals—are joining forces and pre- 
g for the assault. The Sinarquist danger, above all, 
1 not be underestimated. The self-assurance with 
1 certain government offi tals sometimes di $$ 


| 


rode naintilly f the 
.ovement reminds me painfully ot the 


s; with which Republican 


March, 1936, until the day of 


, 


listened to our 


warnings or the 


Law in the Strate 


BY PLE 


ROMINENT among the clichés used in speeches 


nd documents touching 


1+] 


1 of human experience. 


eaped by the impatient on lawyers 


i 


reir trade, none but the anarchist can imagine 
f urity or welfare save in a community organ- 
1 ruled by law. To most of us “the law’’ means 


ely sensed presence of rules, procedures, and 


byt 


ions by which order is maintained and men given 


or less their due. Yet we all expect two main 


racteristics in the legal system—fair but 


rity and adaptability to changing social 

At times like the present it becomes 
vious that no common 
fair and firm authority 


the belligerents on both sides, and the neutrals in be- 


as 
t n, go on appealing to international law as some- 
hich exists and which is consistently observed 
‘ 1 
mselves and violated by their opponents. Con- 


or anger what kind of law it ts that fails 
srevent war. There is ground for the com- 
but the people who make it for the most part 


> their own share of the blame. 


Men have scarcely begun to learn the essential con- 
tions and elements of a law that could render in the 


international domain services commensurate with those 
expected of law within the nation. Since the process of 
rning will have to be a companied or followed by 


drastic changes in popular as well as official attitudes, we 


I 
probably have a long way to go. 


the 1946 election is very much on the minds 


position. The reactionary groups—S#imarquisias, 





ing Ulrougnout the country, it is winning toi 
numbers « r piiiterate or tana cal } opie int [ I f 
Mexico—in the rural districts more than in the ; 

B t Me Xico 1318 Not the only counter Lnre ai 1 DY 
reaction. All through Latin America the tas forces are 
hatching a \ conspu vith : of t AXIS 

i j 
powers and of | > Ph x ’ 
t ~ A Mh i 4 A ‘ 
rorevct bk two VC | ix if >, & j 
mai arucies Nay pecn Pt i C4 L /eé n t 


repr itative Latin American ik t 
€ h 1 ic poi Stic & e of of ( i s 
‘J < } I in Ag Lis § . i Nor 
even Mexico, is free fi % 


a) on 
“$Y of Peact 
CORBET 


® ¢ . ¢ lL, hoeninn yen thar -¢ < " , 
It is asa fresh peginnin m the necessary edu 


yf le 10 "Post ‘ Jrincinie nai Pear ie 
} TOK sS hat the P< Stulates, | rincipies, and Proposals 


for the International Law of the Future * recently put 


out by a number of Amcricans and Canadians should be 


regarded. I cannot tell how many of the signatories 
would agree 


with me in this view, but the trend of recent 


cisions seems to leave little prospect that 


| } 1] 7 
the text will be adopted and brought into effect in any 
near futur It nevertheless remains a carefully docu- 


the indispensable elements of an 


effective legal order, which the world can have if and 


as men become willing to accept its implications. 

What are these essential elements? The text does well 
to begin by postulating the reality of a community of 
states, presenting international law as the law of tl 


community, and asserting the need of effective organiz 
tion. The necessary basis for an effective legal system 1s 
a sense of community among the persons to whx t 
applies, and the strength of the law depends on t 


measure in which this sense is materialized in community 


institutions. But as I understand jt, the text here has a 


; , ; : 
> . ¢ "1 Mm ¢ , iler $ sae 
further meaning which 1s equally fundame 
i 
} } 
() 1 1 We ess oi the prese S em S$ 
» the ] tern ] Te y ¢ P y romner 
been the doctrine, still prevalent among governments, 


that international law is merely a self-denying ordinance, 


resting solely on the consent of es and pos l of 
no external authority. Ihts is part of the theory of 
sovereignty, which denies the existence of any pol 


or legal superior over the state. It makes of international 


law a subjective thing, with each state the interpreter ; 


judge of its own obligations. The vague conc: pt of a 


*“The International Law of the Future: Postulates, Pr Iplesa, and 
Prog ‘ A stateme of a community ‘ . } 
Canadian lawyers, judges, professors, and officials. Reienecd f pubiica- 
tion } I Mi oO. H f the Harvard Unive hool of Law, 
judg of the Ps fn r Court of International Justice and member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitiation. 








, ' 1 
family Of community of nations has ¢ hitherto en- 
lou “d th f or mine wit thor \ r t membe 

gow? Lila ROU} npg Witth GAUCHO! over its memoers. 


International law, to be truly effective, must have ob- 


authority. It must be made supranational. This 


] Ive 


} 


can only be done by recognizing it as the law of a com- 


munity to which the state, as a member, subordinate. 


‘ 


[he sovereignty of a state,”’ says our text, “is subject 
“4 ; : 


to the limitations of international law.”’ In the doctrine 
of the foreign offices, this is only a collective self- 


limitation, a sort of multiple New Year's resolution. The 

text would make it a community limitation, and would 
give reality to it by organized power. 

The second essential is to make the use of force 

NOP ly of Neither 

prevail in a community where any 

member may at will take the law into his own hands. 


Some jurists have held to the vague theory that a state 


the community 


against states a n 


order nor justice can 


could not legally resort to war except for just cause; but 


this, if it ever was accepted as a legal rule, ceased to be 


so regarded and in any event produced no visible effect. 
The Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 was an attempt to es- 


tablish such a rule; but the interpretation that permitted 


self-defense and left each state judge of what constituted 


self-defense, together with the lack of any provisions for 


enforcement, made this treaty another scrap of paper. 


Most systems of law permit self-defense; but anyone 


has to prove 


1 a] 


who would justify violence on this ground 


[he international law of the future must forbid 


his case 


states to use force save to repel attack, and must reserve 


to the community the power to inquire in any given case 


whether this justification really existed and, if it did not, 
to exact redress for the injured party 


Scrutiny of self-defense implies that the community 
character with obligatory juris- 


has organs of a judicial 


diction. This kind of limitation on the use of force can- 


not operate if states remain free to refuse ippearance 


efore a tribunal. The exaction of redress implies power 
to enforce the tribunal's judgment. These, however, are 
far from being the only reasons why an effective com- 


munity of states will need judicial and executive organs. 


PI lied without authoritative interpreta- 
‘ i 
cases, and it cannot of 


Law cannot be a 


tron in specific itself exact obedi- 
i 


Disputes must be settled by impartial authority or 


there will be no peace. 
Many states have entered into treaties of obligatory 
urbitration. But the obligation is limited to what are 
called “legal disputes,” and this limitation has left states 
free to withhold from settlement disputes of a “political” 
yf yn-justiciab character. The distinction being a 
lificult « to draw, the practical result has been a 
marked tendency to thrust into the ‘“‘non-justiciable” 


itegory any dispute involving a matter of first-rate im- 
States have in fact done this with claims con- 
ind injuries suffered by citizens 


that some higher politic il interest 





W45 iNvoived, such as national dignity, autonon 


existence, which made judicial settlement inappro i 
Thus disputes of a type likely to lead to war 
y those that most urgently need 
arbitrated—are peculiarly likely to escape arbitrat: 

+ a ae 
wide loo; 


ture needs to be closed by creating for the comm 


» 
vf 


shole in the international judicial 


of states organs with unqualified authority to settle 
dispute which the parties fail to settle peacefull 
themselves. It may well be that some disputes will 
for a process of adjustment rather than adjudicatior 

that these should be handled by a political rather t 

judicial organ. But no dispute likely to disturb the | 
should be allowed to escape community agencies ot 
sort or another. The famous Geneva Protocol of |! 
was an attempt to secure just this complete cover 
but the nations were not ready for it, and it fail 

ratification, 

Once they have submitted to adjudication, the 
of states in carrying out judgments has been remar! 
good. This virtue may have been partly due to the 
that they have been free to refuse adjudication 
they thought the stakes too high to risk an advers 
cision. If this escape is closed, effective pressure 
sometimes be required to bring a state into court a 
compel compliance with the decision reached. As w 
the state, power behind the law, ready for use at 1 
will itself reduce the occasions when it must be used. 

In all communities disputes occur which cannot 
disposed of by the application of existing law. Refer 
has already been made to cases that call for adjust: 
rather than adjudication. What is needed may be m 
a special exception to the existing law, or it may 
permanent amendment of general effect. Unless pr 
sion were made for such contingencies, the law would 
frozen into a rigidity that would impose insuffer 
hardships and stop social progress. That way lies v! 
revolution. To avoid this in the national communit 
maintain bodies with legislative power; and _ these 
also be needed in the world community. Nor can 
bodies wait for unanimity. All the agencies of an 
tive community of states will have to act by ma 
Otherwise action can be vetoed by any state w 
interest in the status quo. 

All these essentials—clear recognition of a 
national community exercising authority through 
over states, prohibition of the use of force by stat 
their external relations, compulsory jurisdiction and or 
ganized sanctions to enforce obedience to suprana 
authority, and, finally, a legislative body compet 
make particular adjustments and general amendm 
are embodied in the American-Canadian text. I 


add another, namely, recognition of the indis 


; 
; 


human being as a direct subject of rights and 


under supranitional law. Ina great many cases the o 
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real sufferer from a breach of that law is one man or 
f man. A trader is injured by a foreign state's cor . 
1 of his goods, an engineer is killed because a gov- 

nt fails to take ordinary precautions for 


cr 


tion of foreigners, and his widow is left v 


rt. Hitherto the victim has had to seek redress 


1) his state, because in the traditional theory o 
ap shemtine te intetestions’t lew This | 
ive any standing In international aw. 1ilS i ’ 


jure. The effects have been regrettable enough in 
ct in the fit ire ¢ the der n lo ws fo mM r- 
ist: In the ruture, as the demand gr WS TOr Unive! 


recognized rights of the human being as such, they 


pe worse, 


Why is a legal system possessing these elements not 
to be incorporated in the post-war settlements? 

S. say, because our governments are empty of vision. 

It 1 be that we could go a long way toward the world- 

rule of law under leaders ready to venture farther 

tradition. But the deepest reason is not there. If 


1 - . . 
r statesmen show little sign of subordinating their 


1 ..° ? c P ‘ boa . 
ies to the kind of world government implied in 
ecause nothing has convinced them, 


} smnairlaé 7 
ne accumulation of o 


| law of nations has been useful tn the 
1 it may be increasingly useful. in the future 

4 ‘ tata s1T > ne 7 if 

Vi ta 5 Will be governed by it int 


; 


1 
i 


1eir economic and 





relations up to the point—which they will de- 
wr themselves—where other means are required to 
ird what they consider vital interests. It will serve 
ving conflicts. More- 


of several techniques in s¢ 
the promised post-war development of voluntary 
itional institutions may constitute a gradual ap- 
h to world government. But a great deal more than 
tical inventiveness will be needed on the way. Any 
vanent advance will depend on a reorientation of 
n loyalties. 
The system of law proposed in our text calls, as it 
must, for the reduction of nation-states to the position of 


locally autonomous units in a ruling universal associa- 


l tion. It presupposes the domination of patriotism by a 
t! phant conviction of world community. It assumes 


to trust treasured values to a 


} ~~ | organization. In the end ther 
i 1 Sirange po ical Organization n tae cnd t 
, , 
prove to be no other way of preserving those v 
| tr wider } +}, ; ? . 
not Mucn eviaence yet € tS that the necessary Psy 


of war: while it creates a demand for effective 
1 law and organization, it fortifies the emotional 
irriers to their establishment 


7 
S$ 18 not closed, and tl 





rply defining the goal. 
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ARVIN STEPHENS, sheriff of Murray ¢ Ok! 
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the Times-Picayune carried the follox 1 
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-RINTERS’ INK reports that the housing shortage in 

Knoxville, Tennessee, is so acute that people watch the obit 


ary coiumns ot the new spapers and ca | the owners of houses 
and apartments as soon as vacancies ¢ r. Some even watch 


the ho pital notices, 
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$300 will be awarded each year to a st lent of 


MEMORIAL FUND honor of William 


has been established by B'nai B'rith. In recog 


intolerance’ 
the University of Kansas who in the opinion of a faculty 


ommittee has made the most outstanding contribution to 


interfaith understanding on the campus. 


FESTUNG EUROPA; Some of the parsonages \ h loyal 


I 
Norwegian pastors have been forced to al lon are being 
offered as rewards to Quisling followers returning fror 
active service on the Russian front, but they are not alway 
acceptable gifts. One man turned down a parsonage favor 
of 30,000 kroner in cash; another refused to take or ( 
cause he was afraid of the public reaction. Last Novem 
ber the French underground announced that detachments of 
cuerrillas would come out of hiding and parade through 


NI | 
sNaZl ania 
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Behind the Greek “Mutiny” 


VLAVIANOS 


BY BASIL 

HE news of ‘mutiny’ in the Greek army and 

navy in the Near East was not surprising to per- 

sons acquainted with the background of the out- 

break. When force is used against a people which has 

sacrificed everything for freedom and independence, a 
strong reaction is inevitable. 

As late as last August the Greek people were united as 
never before in their history. At that time they were rep- 
resented in Cairo by six prominent members of the Greek 
underground—one of the best-organized movements 
in Europe—and by George Exintaris, the accredited rep- 
resentative of all political parties except the Commu- 
nists. The delegation had gone to Egypt to stress the 
necessity for national unity, which alone, the members 
believed, could insure the “‘success of the national 
struggle and the normal development of the country.” 

These men, behind whom stood almost the entire 
Greek nation, demanded a statement from the King that 
he would not “return to Greece before the people have 
gove The National 


Liberation Front (E. A. M.), the most powerful under- 


decided on the form of ronment.” 


ground group represented in the delegation, also de- 
inded the formation of a coalition government in 
which all political parties and organizations would par- 
ticipate 
Allied diplomats had to choose between two courses: 
they could carry out the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, 
which they had created and extolled, or they could op- 
pose the will and ignore the rights of the Greek people, 
rights for which the Greeks had shed their blood. Choos- 
ing the second, they advised the King to ignore the 
unanimous demand of his people. The representatives 
of the underground were placed under house arrest by 
the British authorities, kept strictly incomunicado, and 
later sent back to Greece under the most humiliating 
ircumstances. Censorship in Egypt became increasingly 
ruthless, and the British government joined with the 
Greek royalist clique in a campaign to defame the guer- 
rillas and justify their own antagonism toward them. 
Minor differences between some guerrilla groups were 
deliberately exaggerated and were presented in the inter- 
itional press as bitter civil strife, in which the guerrillas 
were apparently squandering their strength to the neglect 
f the fight against the enemy. The E. A. M. was sys- 
tematically smeared as “Communist” and, strange con- 
Instead of 


tradiction, as a collaborator with the enemy. 


ing the E, A, M. with arms to the same extent 


as before, the British government began to favor 
much weaker National Democratic Army (E. D. E. S.) 
thus laying the basis for real civil war in Greece. 7 
E. D. E. S. would never have dared to attack the E. A. M 
had it not been encouraged by unmistakable signs 
the royalist and British policy. 

Despite all this intrigue against them, the Greek ¢ 
rillas continued their gallant fight against the en 
Last October Lieutenant Colonel Edmunds, chief 
the Allied military mission in Greece proper, sent | 
message to the general staff of the army of the E. A 
after a great victory in central Greece: ‘I have the h 


Mf 


to congratulate you and all guerrillas who particip 
yesterday in the battle against the German forces 
Makrakome. I also wish you the same success in all f 
engagements with the enemy.” But neither the mes 
nor the news of this important battle, in which art 
and armored cars were employed by the Nazis, was | 
lished in this country. 

On December 17, 1943, Prime Minister Tsoude: 
in an interview granted to a Reuters correspondent, < 
nounced the Greek guerrillas for wanton crimes com- 
mitted for no other reason than their leaders’ grec 
personal power. The same accusations were su! 
quently repeated in an appeal to the leaders of the guer 
rillas to return to their “peaceful occupations.” ‘T! 
peaceful occupations! Even Secretary Hull was ind 
by the British and the Tsouderos government to 
part in the campaign against the resistance groups. O 
January 1, 1944, he declared that the guerrilla ars 
were, in fact, “dissipating their strength in int 
quarrels."" The State Department, however, must 
known of the Greek victories and of the censorship wh 
prevented the news from reaching this country. 

These consistent slurs upon the efforts of the G 
people naturally caused anxiety in the regular ar 
forces and the Greeks in Egypt. On December 30, 1943, 
the Hellenic League of Liberation, an organization 
resenting the E. A. M. in Cairo, appealed once 


= 


to Mr. Tsouderos and the members of the Greek 
inet to cease their hostility to the guerrillas and to f 

a coalition government in which the Greek under- 
“Greek public opin 
“being informed about the magnificc 


ground would be represented. 
it declared, 
struggle of the Greek people in general and of the ; 


7 


rillas in particular, is well aware of the great natio 


unity achieved in this struggle, and it firmly believes 


- 
or 
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fighting Greek peopl possess the necessary p litical 

ity not to fall victims to elements motivated 
rsonal ambition. Public opinion, however, is afraid 
t the causes of the present discord between « 


+} ner n : Ieie< > 
rrilla groups are not me personal rivalries oF t 


intrigues of reactionary totalitarian 
é 


rs but the 

ns, scheming incessantly, now as in the past, against 

lemocratic aspirations of the Greek people.” 

is warning and many others from Greece and from 
liberals all over the world were as voices in the 


rness. The Greek government in exile, with the 


wt of the British Foreign Office, was resourceful in 
g pretexts for not complying with the demands 
the Greek underground and in obscuring the whole 
Confronted with this situation, the E. A. M. de- 


} to name a committee within Greece to recommend 
mation of a national coalition government. The 
ttee was immediately attacked as communistic, 

rh, of its five members, only one, Mr. G. Siantos, 


2 Communist. Its president, Colonel E. Bakirdjis, is 
far to the left as Lloyd George in his Limehouse 

to use the expression of the London New States- 
n and Nation. Two other members, the hero of Crete, 
eral Manolis Mantakas, and a former deputy in the 
are right-wing 


Tsirime yk Ss 


Parliament, Mr. E 


rals. The fifth member, Mr. K. Gavrielides, is a 
t Agrarian. 
the political convictions of the members of the 


littee are irrelevant, since they did not form a gov- 


nt, as they could have done, but simply addressed 
selves to the gentlemen in Cairo, urging the cre- 
of a coalition government. Every Greek patriot— 
ian or soldier 


supported the request, realizing that 


is the last chance to attain true national unity. For 
the request were turned down, an opposition 
indeed be formed 


vTOV- 
Fe 
nent like Marshal Tito’s might 


nig 
Greek soil, and disunity would then assume really 
rerous proportions. 
he crisis grew. Many individuals and organizations 
ught the royal government to comply with the 
ands of the underground. Tsouderos made prom- 
and then broke them. The British authorities in- 
sed their persecution of democratic officers and sol- 
More than four thousand had already been sent 
mcentration camps, and many more were arrested 
. The impression became prevalent in the army that 
> Allies intended to get rid of it in toto because of its 
villingness to support the King. George II continued 
intrigues in London, disregarding the appeals of his 


ple to form a government of national unity, to free 
tical prisoners, and to cease his dictatorial practices. 

irmy's determination to end his machinations took 
re and more concrete form. 


\ committee of high officers demanded that Tsouderos 


1 


1a national government or resign. He arrested them. 
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arme | revolt 


new Prime Minister, Geor 
able and liberal statesm 
1 is undoubt 


with the people’s wishes. He has 


keep them because foreign interference | 


today is more in the 


‘rican liberals than 


» repeal of all illiberal 
for the 


Voices lifted in the causes of 





counter to British public opinion. It is inspired by fear of 
communism and of Russian influence in the Balkans, but 
it is d ed to have the opposite effect from what its 
sponsors intend. It will lose them friends throughout 
Eastern | { will paralyze the Greek armed forces 
and the ¢ idergt id resistance at a time when 
thei 1 can be extremely useful to the war 
cilé a true democratic oraer 


behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 
be- 


Reich have 


y were adequate to the 


LITHOUGH the railr is Or the 


of a one-front r. But now that the “two 
+} } + oo 
front 1 $ drawing 4 hing like a transpor- 


. C ahie te 
ng sign Or this 1s 


recent revolutionary ibout potatoes. 
a 
( April he aut gricultural organ of the 
Nazi Party declared The German transportation sys- 
tem « ong <ed to carry millions of tons of 
? ¢ ss r way} al 2) 1¢ 
™ ‘ ( ions where potatocs 
As ‘ ¢ “a ile j. f #h; 
are ( er ) ne faliroaas OF Mls 
sti f t me measures. Ger- 


pro es, wl poor “‘light’’ soil is good for little 
i , ; as 
‘ [} rich heavy oi of the rest of the country 


d for growing grain and vegetables. Now in the 


f e of a war all that is to be changed! The agricul- 
tural thorities have decreed that this season, to save 
transportation, each province shall raise approximately 
a y potatoes as it needs. Thus good soil will be 
wasted on a crop for which poor soil suffices, and the 


cultivation of more valuable crops, which require rich 
» correspondingly curtailed. Admittedly the 
> quantity as well as the quality of 


the total harvest. But this worsening of the food situa- 


i will be part of t pr paid for ameliorating the 
transp s. Ev the layman can see how bad 

; lat r tr f{ 
NA ; er { } h a conclusion. Although 
fae é tert sca ind strictly rationed 
p out t coal-producing region of 
’ ° S ( ' ted at the end of 
M | this development with 
‘ j t t { I to move the coal 
. yt vere ¢ ) nued, the 
} ‘ thie or d > we ild 

~— 

In the second and third wecks of April 50,000 Ger- 
kers wer t to Fran e to help oper- 
ate the French railt In fact, the German army has 
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taken full and direct control of the French roads. Some 
details about German plans for their use at the time of 
the invasion are reported in the Gazette de Lausanne 
for April 25. “If the Allies make a landing in Fra _ 
the paper says, ‘a prearranged plan by which ord 
traffic will be reduced to 20 per cent of normal v TI 
immediately put into effect. All passenger train ser\ 
will be suspended, and freight trains will be res 
exclusively for transporting the authorized food su; | 
It goes on to picture the anxiety of the people of | 
who are well aware of the Germans’ intentions and fear 
that they will starve during the struggle for their 
tion. For the majority of Parisians subsist not 
‘authorized food supply but on the so-called 
package service,’’ which they expect to be discor 
According to this account, an important official 
Ministry of Food recently said that the people of | 
would soon starve if they could not supplemen f 
laily diet with “family packages.” 
More than a million Parisians are now livir 

these packages, which are sent in every day by r 

express from the most productive agricultural 

Within the city a fast delivery service making 

2,0 handcarts has been organized. Since the « 

ing forces are constantly increasing their req 

if ecom m € | It for the 

to obtain even the food fr wh ) they har cA 

[he situation is particularly desperat for | NS « 

ing less than 2,000 francs a month, who cannot afford to 

buy in the black market. Without the package s 

these people could hardly exist. 

One might suppose that the Nazi authoriti 
pied with the pressing needs of the moment, would \ 
temporarily relegated their long-range theories to ' 


is not the case. The Manchene lat 
April 11 


i 


Neneste Nachrichten of informs us, | 


ample, of a new measure in the service of that et 





bsession, the increase of the German race. 

Munich is the first German city to establish a M wf 
riage Bureau for soldiers on leave. The purpose 1s to np 
give men and women who want to marry an o; be 
tunity to get acquainted. Lectures and teas are } ~ 
which people can wander around and choose 
one they like. It is said that disabled soldiers ¢ . 
ence particular difficulty, prim rily of a mental na . 
and they are therefore the first ones to be ad 
Dy the bureau. As soon as a couple has become 
quainted, the bureau tries to deepen the friendshi; by 
arranging visits to the theater and excursions. In 

o this service, matches will be arranged by 
for front-line soldiers : 
The idea of the Marriage Bureau originated, the h 

paper em] hasizes, in the mind of Herr Himmler ! , 
self. Apparently the Gestapo chief busies himself with =] 


filling not only graves but cradles. 
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r ° > wel , ! 
[he First World Peace sateen pgm 
your resident wan j the sal > tl ‘ : | 
[TORY WITHOUT PEACE. By Roger Burlingame and Mr. Wilson has lived in a world 
Alden Stevens. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2 safe for democracy. I have { Lv A 
ISHED BUSINESS. By Stephen Bonsal. Doubleday, good form to shoot a democrat 
Doran and Company. $3. The villain ot the drama—a great surprise to ; 
OTH books relate the same dismal tragedy—the sink- Lord Robert Cecil. At every step he took the most tho 
of Wilson's great ideal in the quagmire of diplo- going reactionary line ne freed im of the i; noe 
nd politics, Both have the Same anx1ous question in between ae ee : ro on . _ ' 
hall we commit exactly the same errors, with the tional force in which a British off might have to take 
luctable result? The methods of presentation are RR ee ee ee ae ee eee ee 
different; both are extremely effective. eee ee ee y disarm Britait ietenin 
Ory Without Pea e is not “a new kin | of hi tory’; now y th could have made the I } ie a re \ ] j 
ndard popular history, with the technique and fas- ai ae ae eee PRS OS Semper 8 its 
of romance—Carlyle, Michelet, or Lamartine in sca H ng winded © , and B 
ore sober moods. It is ‘easy to read’’ in the same way oe eee 1 to know French ter Le 
tty woman is “easy to look at.’’ The story is excel- men 
told, without any factitious ornaments. There are As I read this book, the great flaw in dra 5 ‘ 
lips than in most books concocted by the Dryasdusts. nant was that Wilson and House, devoid of ge 
ume is too brief to be a searching s udy. It is a bit national experience, thought that agreement with Eng! 
ography and propaganda: St. Wilson, virgin and would s ©. All ott F nations were mercilessly sn 
with his halo; the Evil One, Senator Lodge, with The words of Dmowski have a tragic ring today , 
eful leer-—“You shall not escape me!”’ It is over- hoped that our tinguished and most w , 
-d but essentially true. The authors take it for granted from across the seas, broad as well as narrow . a 
‘ Wilson constantly lived on the higher levels reached fully h the unanimous opinion of tho , 
great pronouncements—peaks which dwarf the best P wt o dwell so near the cave where the wolf : 
nents of the present generation. Alas! The prophet, rabies Léon Bourgeois was pompous, no doubt, and \ 
uninspired moments, was a bit of a politician and a OaNe, -< sory no fool; he knew I mC Be ! 
a pedagogue; he could be at the same time vague and studied ee of a League, not like W1 em 
nt, hesitating and stubborn. But at his best he was months, but for twenty years. To the last he | 
.° prophet, and remains our spiritual leader today. definite commitments, an organized force, were it only int 
Messrs. Burlingame and Stevens he was 99 per cent form of a general staff. When he insisted on clas Wilson 
' rold; my own estimate is 66 per cent. This places Sites re ponded with a tolerant shrug: ‘Let us not attet pt to he 
totally different class from the alleged statesmen who precise. If the thing is really clear, it goes without saying; 
solid brass, tin, lead, or plain pasteboard. I wish this saying it might imply that it was not universally accepted 
( the most brilliant success. It tells a great story with If it is not obvious, let us leave it out; it might offend some- 
ness and sympathy; and it is, without wearisome moral- body sometime. Definition is limitation, We want the Mon- 
wy a good preparation for the ordeal ahead of us—an roe Doctrine to mean whatever we choose whenever we like 
il which more than actual war will try men’s souls. If anything is hazy, let us leave it to the tribunal of public 
phen Bonsal, a great foreign correspondent, became opinion.” No wonder Larnaude, an authority on international 
rusted assistant of Colonel House: his confidential ad- law, was appalled 
ontact man, interpreter: the gray shadow of the Gray The court of public opinion”! TI be ie, CO a 
nce, with the appropriate rank of lieutenant colonel. people were with W ilson, in America and in Europe. But 
ilson’s request he kept notes on committee meetings of they had no direct way of making their will ma t. Wilson 
1 no official record was preserved. Nearly one half of could not have had “a solemn referendum > had 
~k—Colonel Bonsal’s missions to Vienna, Prague, actually taken a referendum; and this form of t 
e, B idapest, Berlin—is fascinating but of no unique racy is not in the American Constitution. He « i not have 
Lhe rest, devoted to the drafting ot the Covenant, 1S made an all out ap} eal to the Euro} can masses W if l- 
ment of commanding importance. citing them to revolt against their lawful governments. | i 
pro »f of Bonsal’s honesty is that, with the facts as he an assembly of dif lomats and politicians, jealou ly wv { 
them, we may reach conclusions quite different y the politicians at home, no democratic Oo " 
¢ is own. He disposes easily of the accusation that the new world can be expected. When we do want a World 
in politicians “ganged up” against Wilson; on tl Charter, it will have to be prepared not by two or three 
fy ry, every country was more eager to cooperate with ipermen in secret conclave but by a convention of the com- 
a than with any other ally. Clemenceau comes out mon man in open debate., 
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ar ‘ t edy of Wilson's il ss; it 
shad re. Both equally fail to note the 
ad 1 into 
Micht , } mnewares. It was un 
; 4 


for r enemy was 

irs witness to @ 

of t é v hye 1 prefer to for- 
f t M » of | n, made a bril- 
t fort ( of races and nations. He 
\ that in this case una- 

v I t n exchange for the 
of [ Doctrine t ht of Japan to 

| } 4 iv § ta tly reco’ 

t A r ( f of tl ress that 
¢ } 1 at the pres t 


i I rT ¢ ERARD 
The Poet Perse 
i D ¢ ] i MS. By St. John Perse. Trans- 
I y i l yy Mac 1} 
\e { . 
( t Pa in 1940, sacked 
( \lexis St. Léger Leger and destroyed 
P f of } DOeN Hence, all the 
| f } n rse Ow in existence, otner 
t 1 since s escape to the United States, 
es | 1 ré hed. They are the tiny epic 
A and vi e ort | torial poems 
t! "oe of the | ims i 4di or songs of h - 
5 » has t t] re t suf » French- 
] For | e and I er are Of person 
< ( t % the fact 
t | h ‘ - 1931 the Perma- 
' f r ‘ : v » J 1 opposed the 
< tt s I € and he n d rr sed 
f | f charac 
{ I t Les Fosso f (‘The 
( i ind 
, , ' _ ‘ 
f ( nd other |] h 
aii le LTp 
‘ ; ( tad urelle 
] t t version of t 
of t | ’ the «ardor 
I | { ow me B t the la r 
| t is well as ““Anabase.”” 
‘ I } I that Briand, whose 
was for many years, requested the 
; , ble explanation is profiered by 
M ‘ 1 to the Norton volume. This 


» secret that 


~ 
~~ 


thor of ‘‘Anabase,” 


, Eliot, and Ungaretti, presid 
the Qua: d’Orsa 
Yet f mere the “} loges” had survived. one st 
re ve the | figure of the author. Pla 


de, whose exquisite, sensuous, 


metaphori vle his own resembles. One of th 
} t secti Friendship of the Prince’’ (t! 
the antit of Gide’s clever e fantasy “El Ha 
also « erned a prince who was the soul. But 
prince died and left his prophet a charlatan. Anot! 


Homage to a Queen,” Is a 


~~ 


cen’ not only is Woman. The } 


t 
Corydon. The "Qu 


bare of masochism. (This exciting, amusingly 


poem archly also reverses the direction of a perverse 


— 
~ 
7) 
oe 


rom his prose-poem about the herma; 


ideed, Perse’s attitude is entirely the 
part of Gide’s hesitant, detached, infinitely varia 
Perse is the man of partic ipations, connections, const 
songs of connection, frequer 
Leger was born of an old colonial family in 1889; 


The attitude is emphasized by 


er o» ; 
I hOeLeesS are 


those “suburbs of Marseilles,”’ the French 


=—ThT — 
hildhood there 


his 


vading spirit of praise and the accents of gra 
| 


amations like certain of those 


he salutes the “Queen”: “O body like a table of 
nd + 
é s 4 


ible of my law!”; “Ha Necessary One! and § 


The very form symbolizes connection. It is 


y } hace de ; : 4 ou fe. 
of the chanting recitation of words, refrains, « 
’ 
rhythms re ng those that fortuttously 1 ( 
es) } as ! he f 
f of the mind en it is in §$ ir states of r 
er . at 
to ol Ss, iand pes cosmic forces and in 
brvated writt ae 
tne Sa ted with thei! qua es 
At first these rich songs must seem strange. T! 

| } = ; ae 

ment is close to that of lyrical French prose, tho 

= 1 from it by subtle but pronounced linkag 

puisned rom it Dy subile Dul pronoun Cd iinka 

; 


rane . . ntats ¢ 
nances and sustentatons Ol 


} 


e mold which 


rhythm. Really they t 


' 
Leger took over 


ung Claudel and has steadily elaborated and var 
) 





1 1 1 ) | ana on af ot 
ployed: the m established on the principle of 1 
I 
1 ae. $. > i} ow _— Dn sll = 
aiexanarine, which C¢ juiudrates Irres liafiy @Cxien 
plexiy rhythm alternately rising and falling 
with sounds that evoke the elements continu 
( s. And some of his pictures, Curiously, recall ¢ 
; : : 

treasures of ethnographic museums; others, figure 

ne paintings by Matisse: still others. the gaud' 
SK APC | UNUNLS OY sviadllSSeC. Sill OLNCTS, ne pau i 


ide the covers of Havana-cigar boxes. It may | 
) 


of the poems will even suggest those minor tt 
French epicureanism, paté de foie gras and camem! 
s the consequeace of a romanticism in Leger’s style « 
nation. He loves pi turesquely strange, timeless, tr 
barbaric symbols and imagery. Boldly he has c 


1 of poetic French. And he possesses an « 


ally over-rich, over-ripe sensuousness, a taste for \ 


color clashes and concentrated piquant and pungent et 


But his poems shine: by virtue of the clarity of t! 


tures; the serenity of their feeling; their sapient e 


tion of sound-values and the delicate sonority of thei 


and sumptuous verbal textures; above all, by virtue 0: 


The NATION 


whose array of 
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THE NIGHT 


By James Ronald 


Author of Old Soldiers Never Die 


A full-bodied novel of England between 


two wars. Its heroine, Ruth Malvern, be- 
comes a$ real and as important to you 


as a long-cherished friend. With her you 
overcome private tragedy, sustain the out- 


cast, find happiness in their brightened 
future, share, in the end, the radiant prom- 
ise of an enduring love. You live, in her 
story, through years crowded with activity 
and dreams, crowned with fulfillment. 


3rd printing before publication. $2.75 


THE BOWL 
OF BRASS 


By Paul I. Wellman 


Author of Jubal Troop 


A novel of the high hard plains where 
weaklings have no place. “Realism of the 
most rugged sort . . . strong in earthy 
flavor and rough humor. Ie is easily his 
best work of fiction.”"—Kansas City Star. 
A red-blooded .. . rousing story.” —Lewis 
Gannett, N. Y. Herald Tribune. “Above 
all, itis good story-telling.” —Chicago News 


2nd printing. $2.75 


MARY O’HARA'S 


THUNDERHEAD 


is “filled with the intense horse-and-boy 
emotion that made My Friend Flicka so 
memorably alive.”"—N.Y. Herald Tribune 
$2.75 

and 


MY FRIEND 
FLICKA 


is “a beautiful book.” —N.Y. Herald Trib- 
wne. “As good as everyone says it is.” 
—N. Y. Times $2.50 

Story Press Novels 


tf you haven't yet read them, isn’t it time 
you did? 













NEW 
Yoouicotd woos 

QO OS HE SEAS 
WALTER OF GOD 


DURANTY Edited by 


has written ‘The Whit Burnett 
coolest and best one- 


volume interprota- 
tion of Soviet Russia 
yet published.” 
—Lewis Gannett, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Y 


‘Pulls no punches to soften 

the truth for either Amer- 

icans or Russians.” 
—JOSEPH BARNES 


“lt is that rarest of things, 
a book on Russia that tells 


the truth fairly and objec: 
—JOHN GUNTHER. 












“Solace for the mind and heart” in 49 
io. 






reat stories of the human spirit 
Fb 






to enlist any serious man’s attention and 
to command his spiritual respect 
Answers a poignant need of the times.~ 
—N. Y. Times Book Review 
“There is inspiration in these pages, and 
faith, too, of the kind we need in war- 
tuume,"’—Chicago News $3.00 











A Story Press Book 













YOURS I5 
THE EARTH 


By Margaret Vail 







Her husband was captured by the Nazis; 
her home was overrun. She fled, with 
young Rose Hélene, from Paris to Unoc- 
cupied France to North Africa, back to 
France, over the Pyrences and at last to 
America. The story of one brave woman 
and her small daughter... a record of 
private heroism, quietly told, infinitely 
moving 2nd Printing $3.00 
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“Ah book that ought to be 
read thoughtfully by all 
Americans.’’—Boston Post 
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THE STORY OF - 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
















DAVY JONES, 


I Love You 
By F. R. Buckley 








The hearty, pungent story of a ship ar4 





her crew ., . crammed to the hatches with 





tense action, salted with humor, glowi: 


, 





with the simple courage of brave men 






Written in Conrad's tradition, with an ev: 






for drama, a ear for virulent speech and a 






Second printing comprehending heart. "A delight to read ” 


.* ele) 









- Donald Gordon, American News of 
Books, $2.50 






Illustrated 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia * New York 
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lyricism of emotional contact and the steady pressure of version of the causes of the German failure in 1914, or h', “i 
their taut and expanding rhythms. And let not the unwary evaluation of Falkenhayn. In the reviewer's opinion tl i 
reader | leceived into believing it is entirely earthly ob- no evidence for the statement that the German a mete 
jects they seek to embrace. Their ge ilation rather more Norway in 1940 was primarily a defensive move, | : 
ra rns ‘‘a high condition . , . in the dominion of the shift- larly since the author himself recognizes that th = 
ir 1 wonder couched i: ¢ 1suous Circumstance; importance of the Scandinavian area was not realized ie 
a i 1 < r of the earthly. It 1s Allies. In his analysis of the current German milit: ' 
s n to wl celebrated in that “holiest of holy the author has omitted two of the most importan ; 
hy , Theologians might call it the doctrine that surprise is the key to victory, : 
of God PAUL ROSENFELD W ehrmachtgedanke, that is, the notion that ground, s ‘ 
air forces, while maintaining their organizational 
- : = : ence, should be welded together for the purpose of 
I litler’s Military Machine strategy. The failure fully to carry this idea out in | 
may be one of the main reasons why the Germans are 
MAN ARMY By He ert Rosinski The Infantry 1 . ! , 1) ] ~ 
) . to lose the war. Finally, one would have liked to h 
about the consequences of Nazi infiltration in 
ROSINSKI'S excellent book on the German army leadership of, the German arm; Obviously, the 
$ its tory fre the time of the father of Fred- har licapped in this respect by lack of material. B 
erick the Great to the Battle of Salerno. It supersedes not portant institution like the Fabrz tab should de ; 
only the author's previous study of the same subject—in than a passing reference. 
e present book is more than a revised edition, it is a However, all these are largely matters of opinion. 1 
co tely new work—but also most of the other books on not alter the fact that Dr. Rosinski’s concisely and i 
he ( an at shed in recent years. Since it con- written book is one of the most revealing and time! " ; 
tains a penetrating analysis of the functioning of the Ger- butions to the history of the present war. 
m military machine and a discussion of t military ideas STEFAN T. P¢ - 
prevailing in the German General Staff, it should be read '. i 


by those ! rently engaged in destroying the mili- , : Britis 
mney power of the Gesman Reich Empire and India ad 


of external cir- ; , , P 
EMPIRE. By Louis Fischer. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $ 
cu and necessi with the contributions to the de- a few 
ve ent of the German army made by personalities such MPERIALISM means India, and in so short and e 


Boyen, Moltke, Roon, lar’’ a book Mr. Fischer is quite right to ignore th 


© a Ludendorff. 1 ¢ t. He rightly stresses the complex colonial problems that exist in Africa P 
tence of m: and intellectual f;: ctors, such as the Pacific. He is not trying to stimulate anti-British pre aii 

- wef duis end tee ol whe of war of Clanseuita. and the uninformed reader would come away from t! 
he of the ext: rencth of the German army with a true general picture as well as some q : 
, 


re { nd i! 3 t of coordination and com- and figures. 


the organization of the General Staff, which even As he perceives, the uninformed reader is the « 
worth aiming at. No enlightened person needs 


. The point Mr. | -cOno 


to be told that imperialism is an evil 


ed in other armies, 
to which the Ger- 


stra ct pts include the Ver- is at pains to make clear is that it not only breeds \ 
wnesvedanke di ¢ the military effort not upon an impoverishes the world as a whole by preventing t! 


ve ‘ordinary vict it upon a decisive act of opment of backward areas. The “owner” of a colony TI 
1! 


of war the whole does its best to exclude foreign trade; it strang! 
> .f ‘ , : neftriec__$ British » take anly ane inctance |} rryy 
es the part. and not \ 1: and the rigid rule industries—the British, to take only one instance, h THI 


military operation must be ba pon a center of liberately prevented the growth of an automobile indust ' 
India; and in self-protection it not only goes on t! t 
e emphasized that Dr. R book contains ple of “divide and rule’’ but more or less conscious!y I 
( The author is morance and superstition. In the long run it is 1 
ae :; \ 
on ft ' stely known advantage, even in crude cash terms, of the ordinary 
Int n of General or American that India should remain in the Mi 


nance of the and the common people of both countries ought | 

rtainly on the this, for they are the only ones who are likely to 
f thing about it. No one in his senses imagines that tl 

of the book's ruling class will relinquish India voluntarily. The o: 

f the s has caused the lies in British and American public opinion, wh 
' le toward the pre-Hitler army which time of the Cripps mission, for instance, could have | a 
re y The of Fr rick the Great a more generous offer upon the British government 

different tat Not all students of had understood the issues. AS 





At the same time Mr. Fischer does oversimp! 
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[Indian problem, even in terms of the very general picture 
that he is trying to give. To begin with, he does not say 
ften enough or emphatically enough that India has no 
hance of freedom until some kind of international authority 
stablished. In a world of national sovereignties and 
ver politics it is me ran that even a British govern- 
t of the left would willingly grant genuine independence 
To do so would simply be to hand India over to 
her power, which from either a selfish or an altru- 
point of view is no solution. Secondly, in his anxiety 
nd reasonable Mr. Fischer overplays the economic mo- 
is not certain that incieeand prosperity for India 
enefit the rest of the world smmediately. Just sup 
e says, that 400,000,000 Indians all took to we re 
Would not that mean a wonderful market for Brit 
American shoe manufacturers? The Indians, oes 
prefer to make their shoes for themselves, and as the 
capitalist’s idea of a living wage is two cents an 
r, the effect of Indian competition on the Western stand- 
At present the West as a 


T 
At 


living might be disastrous. 

e is exploiting Asia as a whole, and to right the bal- 

e may mean considerable sacrifices over a number of years. 

better to warn people of this and not lead them to 
rine that honesty always pays in the financial sense. 

direct, assessable money profit that Britain draws from 

lia is mot enormous. If one divided it up among the 

sh population it would only amount to a few pounds 

: year. But as Mr. Fischer rightly emphasizes, it is not 

led among the population; it flows into the pockets of 

few thousand persons who also control government policy 


a 
ncidentally own all the newspapers. Up to date these 
e have been uniformly successful in keeping the truth 
bout India from the British public. To enlighten the Ameri- 


public may perhaps be a little easier, since American 
ts are not so directly involved, and Mr. Fischer's book 
rt “bad as a start. But he ought to supplement it by 
his readers of the difficult transition period that 
s ahead, and also of the sinister forces, political and 
omic, that exist within India itself. 
GEORGE ORWELL 


The Complete American 


COMPLETE JEFFERSON. Containing His Major 
Writings, Published and Unpublished, Except His Let- 
ters. Assembled and Arranged by Saul K, Padover. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $5. 


K ERY reader of books should be grateful to Dr. 
Padover and his = for making available at last 
long last—a sizable Jefferson in one volume. Here are 

, State papers, diaries, notes on gardening and gadgets, 
ches to Indian chiefs, and soliloquies on religion, art, 
the conduct of life. Jefferson is displayed as the encyclo- 
that he was and as the complete American who was 
1 thoroughly acclimated European. 


lat is surprising is that his collected thoughts should 


much suited to desultory “bedside” reading as his 
s are worthy of being called a philosophy. Anywhere 
you dip in, you find the man, with his tone and temper, 
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“l enjoyed it immensely 


d 
and learned a lot.’’— : 
OR. WILLIAM ALLAN i 








= LANCELOT peh@A- 32 NEILSON, Editor-in- 
Chief, Webster's 

New International 

Dictionary 





Pong toe Moe WERE 


Matte 
PEA BS nani 


sheund qa te I 


LANCELOT HOGBEN, Ed. 
FREDERICK BODMER 








“It has a vast quantity of fact-crammed read- 
ing matter, a disarmingly friendly tone, a real 
faculty for clear exposition. A book for the 
times by virtue of its intelligent discussion of 
linguistic problems and its resolute insistence 
that for the ordinarily intelligent adults there 
is no insuperable obstacle to the learning of 
several languages.”— GEORGE GENZMER, 
Natton, 

Illustrated. $3.75 
W. W. NORTON & CO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 








Daily life in Russia 
under three regimes 


My Lives 
in Russia 


MARKOOSHA FISCHER 








The Russian wife of Louis Fischer, famous 
American journalist, writes frankly about 
her unique personal experience in Russia 
in the dect- 
up life 
in the United States. Hers is a book about 


.an experience culminating 
sion to leave her country and take 


the Russian people, not about Russian poli- 
authentic picture of how 
$2.75 


tics... a revealing, 


Russia 


lives. 
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and not merely a cultivated echo of an enlightened. epoch. 
We have all, perhaps, been led to misjudge Jefferson's style, 
on the strength of the first paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence. We forget that he was composing a pecu- 
liarly solemn public document and that if he knew how to 
suit the occasion so well, he must at other moments be able 
to sound a livelier tune. Read in Dr. Padover's collection 
how you can make a metronome with a piece of string and 
five brads, what Dr. Franklin reported about English physi- 
cians and old women, or why John Adams should think 
Plato nonsensical, and you will be convinced that Jefferson 
was not only a universal mind but also a nimble pen. He is 
as good a writer of pensées as any French moralist, and he 
carries besides that flavor of the New World which attaches 
him to our tradition. 

This last element has had something to do with creating 
the commonplace that Jefferson's doctrine is “fundamental” 
n our national life. I would not disturb this belief, to which 


we owe the upkeep of his works and reputation. But it is 
4 


clear on reading him in bulk that there was in him a good 
deal of the “superior man,” which the national tradition 
hardly tolerates. He was “for” the common people by taste 
and principle, but equally against their tendency toward herd 


behavior. He was far less adept at manipulating group opin- 


up pressure than his friend Franklin. 


ion or yielding to gr 
| 


Jefferson, in fact, brings out all the latent ambiguity in the 


word democracy: he was a great democrat because his in- 
7 eras cratic He trusted ti — oe 

stincts were aristocrat e€ trusted the prondy ié Of eq ] 

because he did not feel insecure, downtrodden, or envio 


He was for the little fellow's rights because he himself was 
an indepe ndent. 


, , ’ ? 
Let us rather hope, then, that Jefferson’s thought becomes 
I 


1G 


- cn 
more and more representative of American life until it 
scerned upon the fabric of our social rela- 


erases the blot d 
tions by every honest and observant lover of freedom, from 
Tocqueville and Emerson to Whitman and Wilde. Whatever 
may be the effect of books upon conduct, we shall no longer 
be able to plead ignorance of Jefferson's deeper meaning. 
The list of Jeffersoniana, in hand or in prospect, is pleas- 
antly staggering. Besides Bernard Mayo’s neat anthology and 
the older collected writings, there is to be a definitive edi- 
tion, planned by the Princeton Press and the New York 
Times, under the editorship of Dr. Julian Boyd and asso- 
1 scholars. Mrs. Kimball's research upon Jefferson's 
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early years is, I believe, being carried forward to make 


full biography, and just recently the Guggenheim Found 
subsidized Miss Adrienne Koch, author of a monogray 
Jefferson, for a further study of his philosophy in o h 
son with that of Madison and Monroe. 

But most of these books are or will be for scholars. H 
the special value, now and for a long time to come, o! 
Padover’s one-volume unencumbered edition. It sh« 
the home Jefferson, the traveler's vade mecum, the on 
of the bedridden. Unfortunately and quite unnecessa: 
weighs three and three-quarter pounds. Why do An 
publishers sell the spirit of man by the hundredweight 
not true that 1,300 pages must always show a great a 
in sinking, for there is no need to bind them in s 
hand coffin lids, or to use paper artificially loaded wi 
European books of comparable size can be held in o: 
or read in bed with comfort. Indeed, one New York 
foreign origin, Pantheon Books, has shown what can | 
even under war-time restrictions, and I see no loss « 
involved for anyone who should follow their lead. 

In the second printing of “The Complete Jefi 
which I hope may be thus improved, the editor v 
want to correct a scattering of misprints, particu! 
foreign words. Perhaps, too, he might be induced 
two things at no great expense of space—first, the ei 
tions offered by Adams and Franklin to the original | 
tion of Independence and, second, the list of texts fr 


New Testarment which form the Jefferson Bible. One + 


these numbered references would be equivalent to a 


\ 


characteristic work and would make clearer the grou: 
the religious opinions Jefferson propounds in the essa 
reprinted. JACQUES BARZ 


Down with Fifty-seventh Street! 


GOOD-BYE MR. CHIPPENDALE. By T. H. Ro 
Gibbings. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
HIS little book, written by one of the leading d 
of contemporary furniture and gaily ill ted 
Petty, is as pertinent to post-war thinking as the spe« 


Henry Wallace. Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings wants to 


eet—and its Grand Rapids imitators—and give it 
the American people. The author has wit, and his « 
the history and present practice of the antiques racket 
entertaining reading. But beneath the urbane sur! 
crusader’s fervor. 

Elsie De Wolfe once offered the sinister advice to t! 
of America that in interior decoration they must ret 
that “men are forever guests in our homes.”” Act 
the Little Woman and her husband were guests 
tolerated at that—of Elsie De Wolfe, Condé N 
10 controlled the taste of the fashion magazines 
York and erected their snobberies into a national « 
“good taste."” Because the United States was little m 
a large absence on the spiritual map of these fashior 
New Yorkers, the taste of average Americans wa: 
and the Olde Worlde. 


It didn’t matter that Europe itself was hailing us f 
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- of Fifty-seventh Street. Our k is and bathrooms 
arvels of fun nal des 1. Frank Lloyd Wr if, f 
Louts S in (‘Form f ws fun 1 ) ’ 
vledged abroad as the most creative force in ¢ 0 
ecture. But the Elsie De Wolfes 1 Condé Nasts 
| olor! , wv e not to pe p off I 457 f 
~ knew what was good taste even if old Mother 
orzo 
st realize that the taste represented by Fifty-s 
I 
olonial. It is not a question here of advocating a 


nationalism. Civilized nations have always swapp 


yrary idioms. But the colonial taste does not swap; 


‘ ’ t ' 1 
yws, passively and sentimentally. And in the bor- 


the organic connection between the thing borrowed 
e life for which it was created is lost. A modern 
in kitchen is good art, an expression of American 
American furniture is not art at all; it 1s a senti- 
décor for colonials. 
icantly enough, Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings, now an 
citizen, came here from Britain seven years ago. 
er creative Europeans, such as W. H. Auden, it was 
of the +e World that attracted him. While 
De Wolfe, now Lady Mendl, was happily enveloped in 
eenth-century pei at the Villa Trianon in Ver- 


Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings had arrived in New York to 
} 


> fight to win America back for the Americans 
WILLIAM GILMORE 


Drama Note 


77 IDDING the Greeks is a theatrical device that has 
iven faithful service. “Helen Goes to Troy” (Alvin 

t) indicates that it ought to be retired, at least tempo- 

The production has everything—the music of Offen- 
geous costumes, pretty girls, choreography by 
e, sets and lighting by Robert Edmond Jones, Jarmila 
lady named Rose Inghram 


1 
na, and a charming young 


plays the part of Discordia. It has everything, that is, 


vit. The ‘new book” sounds as if its authors had had 
1 joke book propped up between them as they labored. 
ew lyrics for Offenbach’s lighthearted music seem to 
been put together with the aid of a rather dog-eared 
of the Tin Pan Alley Thesaurus. 
\ Viennese friend informs me that in the European ver- 
the words of “La Belle Héléne’’ were never as good 
> music, but that the piece was a handy vehicle for 
ians, in the parts of Menelaus and Calchas, who wanted 
ke something of them. In the American version Ralph 
» makes something very heavy and obvious of the 
Calchas. Ernest Truex does better with Menelaus, but 
e gods, modern and ancient, are against him. Miss 
na passes well enough for Helen, but her grand-opera 
g is something a handicap for musical comedy 
loesn't take the part lightly enough. I found it diffi- 
to take Paris (William Horne) seriously enough. 


The spirit of Offenbach is pretty well buried in what 


out to be a lavish musical designed for the summer 
MARGARET MARSHALL 
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story about priests, has a gentle 
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performance by Bur 

full and fine one by Barry Fitz- 
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and a general leis 
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It Happened Tomorrow” 1s 


t+. prettiest film René Clair 
je here, and a few ft 1ents in 
ly a box-office holdup—are 
1. But its basic idea seems a 
» the story is over-ingenious. 
ure only glimmers of the pure 


undant in Clair’s 
it anyone could 
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Mark Twain” gets long and 
t has frequent good intention 

' _ ley 
sional near *s, especially 


its points for the fun of it. The 
-frog contest is really funny. 
» Hitler Gang” 


works do: otherwise it wor- 


fascinates me as 


ecause of its solemn effort to 
before an audience 
is liable, on that account, to 
vy it whole. Hitler strikes me as 


ng other than a pitiful, vicious 
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incapable of an idea, and I 
njoy the picture’s apparent sug- 
through the respectful por- 
of Gregor Strasser—that there 
be nothing wrong with Na- 


Socialism if only the vicious ring- 
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vn" js rather vapid anti-fascism, 


| of sincere and, in their unin- 
way, skilful shadows by Wil- 
Menzies. But 


kas nor anyone else can give it 


umeron neither 
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vehicle ‘Uncertain 
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1 Flynn 
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liam Wellman has constructed 
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rie dramatic club play order ! e 
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alteration of the rhythmi 
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last phrase ¢ Der Doppelgiinger” release. There have been, therefore, “her secret of a lightning change fron 
and her chance of a G natural to G_ only two recorded perf rmances to tension to. relaxation’’—her 
sharp in “Die junve Nonr Voice and choose from—Weingartner’s and Sto- ‘right after the spring up 
[ luced kowski's; and of these Weingartner’s which makes her figure loo! 
I , \ 1 when I heard it, as_ in the air.” Or we look at Y 
that the company 1 simple, d , and powerful, but poorly movement through space and kr ' Tl 
| the | of recorded—but to be preferred neverthe- it is more wonderful than a ; 
. it had Pet e. ki’s well-recorded per- anybody « 
end f which was not simple and by, we “ , 
f d Re Weingartners per- how the tr , 
I was freshly aware of t of the d , 
} A { [ vardness of his state how the limbs vary the for e 
( s ( two movements, and drive by calculated counterm ; 
Lette WOH ahs a of their power—though I was aware The changing shape of the ; 
! nann. But. \ rre- this time of the greater power that Tos- body is vigorously defined. T] ’ | 
1 must v r also at the orig- canini had achieved at certain points; of the body and the abundant s ss 
| decisi to ¢ 1 pment, and I found the recorded sound of of it are equally clear; and th 
| rand ¢t ils on Dohnanyi’s these two movements agreeable and pects blend gracefully in the 
( t O 1 f 1 strit clea the only defect being an occa-_ tectural play of classic se juer A } 
a { ! of Sci ynal f vy balance which, for ex-_ distribution of energy is intel] 
Mend he 1 | ms, | 1 by ample, obscured some of the woodw nd complex. In his leaps, for instar p shov 
Kiler ' Roth Q t (Set 546: «x ante rpoint. It was in the third move- noble arm positions, the tilt of + id iten 
$4.50). Kilenyi’s playing is percussive ment that I began to hear unpleasant sideways or forward, make you 
f " i often f the recorded sound: and the fourth brought with interest a whole man who lea , 

1 of the st: ; This may be du additional defects of balance which, for you don’t watch, as with most d re ce 
to poorly balanced recording; and re- example, made the opening strident only the lively legs of a m C | 
‘ ilso may be responsible for the outburst sound miles away and the reci- while most dancers leap for the s f not 
dull id of the piano, the brash tative of the string basses sound very the bound upward only, You : ‘3 
s ! of tl rings near. This time, in addition, noting (like Markova) leaps for the et , ince 

O (11 D: $1) Weingartner’s fast tempos and his lack jectory, and for a mysterious rep a , 
a nerfo nce of the Scherzo from of all rhetorical underlining—for ex- keeps as he hangs in the air.” _ 
Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s ample, in the Andante maestoso ‘Scid B. H. HAGGIN ( 
I) by Stokowski with t umschlungen” and Adagio... dit ‘ 
All-A Orc tra, Vv h al st . ir sturzt nie ler’ of the fourth move- : 
c les off the record with its ostenta- ment—I found his statements of these CONTRIBUTORS 
t 3 Virtuo ind which c ently two movements perfunctory; an ce OS = 
i e of this exquisite tainly the ecstasy of parts of these RICHARD ALLAN is the pse 
pic On the 1 le is a mon- movements is not to be achieved by of a Washington newspaper! 
: ; tr n for Stokowskian perfunctory statement. I also noted the has studied the State Department at 
f ra of 1 great Prelude of deficiencies of the soloists—the great close range. 
BR | r Part for 1 om Richard Mayr’s rhythmic slovenliness in 
nied lin. The re 1 sound of th the bass recitatives, Maikl’s unpleasant J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO was | ’ kets d 


| s is not § 1 tenor. Andav’s terrific contralto tremolo. Minister of the last legally elected § 
(X-240; $2.50) Only Helletsgruber does well; and the ish government. He served as § 5 : 
, four favorite waltz Strauss’s chorus is superb. But with all its de- ambassador to Mexico from 1931 to 


I hy ind Tales From the ts this version is to be preferred to 1933, market 
Li I 


t 1 the Waltz of the Flowers Most of these April records had poor P. E. CORBETT, professor of . bution 
" ' “Nutcracker"— surfaces. tional law and jurisprudence at McGill ists f 
| Bark 1 the Colum! University, is one of the contri to we 
with plastic I keep getting enormous pleasure “Ihe International Law of the Future.” which 
vulgaritie from Edwin Denby’s dance criticism— iv 
n't re let ! description the pleasure that comes from all that I BASIL VLAVIANOS, editor of ¢ fy 
1 classic herein to see when Mr. Denby makes it National Herald, a Greek d . uf 


( fron ts catalorue possible for me to look at things lished in New York, has repre: 
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I s Ninth § hony | through his eyes. All of us are amused the Greek government at severa - the ext 
f ner 1 orchestra hy Markova’s performance in “Pas d tific congresses. cet 
(' 1 P rmonic), chorus, and quatre’; but through Mr. Denby we No « 
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The Cost of Living 
Sirs: Your editorial enti 
Control Works, in The Nation ot 

22, is in certain respects slightly 
) » unfactual side. I am not discus- 
» your apparent disagreement with 
Cc. I. O. on the 
ve a perfect 


stabilization 
right to disagree 
;, even if your disagreement pro- 
f bad judg- 


the 


from a grievous case 


My obje 


tion 1s to use Of 
il material in stating your dis- 

nent. 
Your editorial “An 
e C, I. O. Cost-of-Living Report 


however, that it includes such 





states analysis 


“ms as taxes, war-bond purchases, and 


, ' 2 a, ie 
market purchases—none of whica 


1 ' 1 
{ erly belong in a COst-Of-living 1n- 
[his statement is in error. The 


|. O.-A. F. of L. Cost-of-Living Re- 

which shows a minimum rise of 

in war-time living costs 

does not take into 

i igures any of the items 
you report that it does. 

On black markets the report states: 

*¢ the BLS Index nor this report 

nto account rising living costs re- 

from sales through black mar- 

The Special Committee of the 

an Statistical Association thinks 

be 


nted in an official index of livin 


ack markets} should not 


however, 


, 
This ethical judgment, 


fact that black 


mar- 
actual living costs 


dic Department of 


ure reports indicate. BLS states 
ts index does not include black- 
prices as they are not avallab 

port does not reflect the contri- 

yf bl L. martlate ¢ hioher living 
1 of black markets to higher living 
nuch the same re: If data 


e to measure the extent to 


for f son 
! 
LV vilab] 


black markets have raised work- 


costs, such data would be a 


ing 
\ i HIDING + h hla-L 
weapon in WI! ing Out sucn DiaCK 


4 [ 
ts. Therefore, the findings of this 
t ) 


from a downward bias t 

xtent that they do not reflect black- 
one familiar with the exorbitant 
s Of food corporations, which are 
root of black markets, would 

* that black markets are not a legiti- 
part of war-time living costs. 
On taxes, the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. re- 
t “Neither the BLS Index nor 


port reflects higher living costs re- 





ites 






"etters to the Editors 


} } ‘ 
sulting from ased direct taxe A 
oe eee : 1 at | , 
preva ent view, in which the BLS ) 


that the elfect of direct taxes 


at the 


should be accounted for 


end of the stick from living costs, 
namely, income. Whether the effect of 
increased direct taxes is shown in the 
form of higher living the 


aca- 


costs or in 

form of lower disposable income is 

avoids 
does 
j 


it increased direct 


: ‘ 
Ort, therefore, 


This rej 


i 


on this 


demic. 
controversy matter and 
not take into accout 
taxes in measuring the 
in workers’ living costs.” 

On war bonds and other savings the 
C. I. O.-A. F. of L. report states: “As in 
the case of direct taxes, neither the BLS 
nor this report takes into account in- 
creased savings from bond 
purchases and other forms ot 
That they affect disposable income and 


cou! 


time increase 


war 


resulting 
savings. 


expenditures is obvious.” 
Your error in this connection arises 
from the fact that you relied upon the 


Ted 
iS 


worthless cost-of-living report of tl 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
We in the labor movement did expect 
that The Nation would at least consult 
labor’s material before rushing into print 
fallacious propaganda emanating 
from business sources. 
HAROLD J. RUTTES 
Research Director, 


with 


N BERG, 


United Steelworkers of America 
Washington, D. C., April 23 
Ruttenberg is largely right in 
secific criticism of the National In- 
ustrial Conference Board's analysis re- 
board 


ferred to in our editorial. The 


eitner 
press in the statement that taxes and 


er ed or was musquoted in the 


war-bond purchases were factors in the 
C. I. O.-A. F. of L. cost-of-living esti- 


+ 


mate. It is difficult to account for this 
error in view of the fact that the Con- 
ference Board, regardiess of its asso- 


ciations with big business, is normally 
and 


accurate respons! 71e 1 factual 


The board is right and Mr. Rutten- 
berg is wrong with respect to black 


markets. | Or 
tions of the report states clearly that 
the estimates of in reased costs for f od 


assume violations of the price ceilings, 
that is, that the housewife will buy part 
of her food at black-market prices. Un- 
doubtedly such violations occur, and it 

they affect actual 


cannot be denied that 
Bureau of Labor 


living costs. But the 


’ 
> 


Statistics is on sound uund whan it 
po $ < that no Nnousew 1s Ol 

| elled to buy at pr es above c¢ ny, 
and patrioti tizens have an obligation 


stantial 


a rather sui 

e in living costs ind 

Lhomas-Meany report re 
. } 


, ram } , ny ‘TY ne } lj 
Suits [rom changes in Duying habits 


such as the greater tendency to eat in 


restaurants rather than at home. It ts a 
debatable question whether such 


changes should be ascribed to higher 
living costs or a higher standard of liv- 
ing EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Our Tactics, Not Our G. I.’s 
Dear Sir: While our two campaigns 10 
Italy continue to lag, the American High 
Command there seems to have launched 
all-out upon a third, a dis: iplinary can 
paign to enforce saluting, maintain pun 
tilious correctness in the wearing of the 
uniform, and 
M. P.’s are 


costing disarrayed soldiers almost with: 


other such stringencie 


reported shamefacedly a 


gunfire of the front lines. And one co 


poral who had just captured fifteen Nazis 


single-handed found 
for not wearing his helme 
he was in a protected 
Public reaction to this campaign is no 
Perhaps the army resents the 


favorable I 
| dressed 


implication that better more 


soldiers might have 
had that extra ‘‘something’’ which would 
carry them through to victory. For re 
ports of military analysts seem to agree 
that it was our tactics, not our G. I's, 


that lacked that extra ‘something 


German military sources have stated 
that at the time of our original landing 
in southern Italy rapid exploitation of 
the situation would have meant almost 


certain capture of all Italy 


with the pos- 
sible exception of the northern prov- 
inces. And a Russian admiral who acted 
as an Anzio-Nettuno 


landings expressed surprise at the hes 


observer at the 


tancy of our unit commanders after 
reaching the beaches. The actions of our 


1 Command in Italy in this case r 
man 
unfaithful, 


us, we regret to say, of the 
who, every time he 
found fault 

that as it may, the fact ren 
public would much rather ha 
enter Rome 


they are wowing 


was 
with his wife's cooking. Be 
ains that the 
ve its boys 
unshaven than hear that 
‘em in Nay 
CORPORAL 


ere in the U. S. A., April 20 


hice 
i >. 


Somew! 
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James & Nellie Dick, Modern School, 
11 Cary &t.. Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1007 
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WILL EXCHANGE furn ied Riverside . ’ 
Drive tive-s apartment ta g Hudsor 2 30 | 
e ¢1 e, two | for « 
j N. X., seas ) 
Box 14¢ c/o The N } 


Elm is so flexible 
Non-existent, yet might be h: 


SALE OR RENT ACROSS 








3 
' va s ’ 4 
L or Rent. Cozy s er cottage, fire 1 If you want to hit a woman’s heart, 6 Educated cowboy? A Rhodes 
p! | elects pp! 4 , te take aim thus, said Douglas Jerrold Scholar, perhaps 
, easy commuting. IN 2-5745, evening but that was 100 years ago!) 7 A humble dwelling, but there 
WANTED 5 Some trouble or other, mostly other be love in it 
: 10 Islets not eyelets 8 Uncommon quality of an u1 
PLE WA) R Te? ee 11 So we hover (anag.) steak? 
ee ened faa pe tang ‘ 12 It contains iron and iron is con- 9 N.C.O. in a French name for 
country s undings withir ft i ed in & (two bg 4 and 3) 16 A sweet plum, though it « 
. a4 pa 13 Unwell in a Paris hotel seem to be ripe! 
of New York. Box 1462, c/o T Pert: >t wn in sia Mino ‘espe ie 
14 Pertaining to a town in Asia Minor, 47 Waterfalls 
not on the French Riviera 19 Real bun (anaz.) 
—_— — i Walia: mith la } anni ~ " ' nx 
] rhe fellow grows old, but runs a 9 Quite = I riday 
: ! J ‘ P ee 21 Some day (anag.) 
ccr or Qa c¢ Q ‘ ay . -)F nor - . ‘ = — 
Classified Advertisements 18 “Cane, sir?” (anag.) 22 Is a bear at the flying fiel 
’ ; : 1 It makes room for the typist words, 3 and 4) 
6. ts a line (six words) 24 American deer with only one rib, ap- 99 Agcociated with furbelows 
Minimun three lit narently , 
Mini lines ae poet tat — P feminine mind 
56.16 per inch 26 Coleridge related the adventures Of 95 7 appear to make Rose din 
the ancient one 
° 27 “The rth was made so various, 
that the mind of --------- man, 
j studious of change and pleased , a Zi , 3 
LiF NA TIC YN = oe 7 pr BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. ¢ 
ii ATIVJI with novelty, might be indulged 
| (Cowper) ACROSS :—1 AMBULANCE; 6 WOM 
| 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 28 Sounds likely to be of help to a PREFECT; 10 PASTEUR; 11 CLIM4 
BArclay 7-1066 heekeeper ; RIMFIRE; 13 ROE; 15 GR! 
29 I’d give my ears to help make war ENIGMA; 18 OPINE; 19 ORI 
SS weapor LOFTED; 25 UNA; 27 VILLAIN; 2 
: : 80 Pope wrote of the pains and penal- 1UM; 80 NEEDLE’S; 81 EVIDENT; + 
i ’ j Oy} ; j : }. : 
spit ties of this ROSES; 33 DETONATOR, 
THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y , 
me spre oh fal rIr- } 
j cents a copy. Dy cription-—D tic: OWN DOWN :—1 ASPIC; 2 BEEHTVA; & 
( r $5; Two years $8; Three yenrs $11. | ad WARD; 4 NETHER; 6 EMPIRH; 6 WI 
r 7 The Nation ia in lexed in & a | 41 Prevent from escaping; or what it’s MAN; 7 MEETING; 8 Nl RSEMAID ; i 
‘ t Perlodical Literature, Book Review the innkeeper’s business to do, per- ONION; 15 GROSVENOR; 16 YON; 17! 
gest, Index to | — Arti “ns ay lo Affairs haps (two words, 4 and 2) 20 ILLNESS; 21 ORACLES; 23 OVATI! 
rmatior ervice, Jramatio ndex wo weeks | 9 » = . . . ¢ . 7 mT. ¢ vaswie: te » " ‘EN . ye) 
mation and the oft aildrens 2 well on the Bow are 2 Extravagant claims should not be 2 TRIDENT; 26 UNUSHD; 26 ACCENI 
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“RE-OPENEING MAY 19th | 


THE CHESTERS invite you to bring your coun- 
gs and start off the vacation senson 

a bang. Enjoy our famous hospitality. 

»r sports, among others, include Tennig 

a best. Large filtered pool and private 
Varied indoor sports and pastimes. The 
ompany. Accommodations from regu- 
DeLuxe; all desirable. Delicious food. 

this year, our remodeled spacious dining 

for your pleasure and convenience, 
Entertainment Par Excellence as Always. 





Petras and surprises for Decoration Day Week- 
end 4ii at Attractive Rates Urge early res- 
ms with deposits direct to ) 


"WOODROURWE.ALY. Tel WOO8 ROURHE 1150 


Rs. 


45 Miles from New York City 
Zindores y 
\*Park “vr 


Hy Telephone 4421 


HH} 
li} Exclusive location, 150 
usual beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
if concert music and many other activ- 
ities for your pleasure. Last word 





















acres of un- 


HW accommodations and _ hospitality. 
Hf DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
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HH STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 


REJOICE WITH SPRING AT 
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ttt te | 
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RELAX, 


Lak ecrest 


} on Honn’s Lake ° Stanfordyille, N. Y. 
'] 

| les from N. Y¥. Ideal location in the heart of 
| "HESS COUNTY, Excellent accommodations 
| a) hospitality. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 
| sports. Via N. ¥.C.R.R.toAmenia, N.Y. Open ailyear. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION 


\ BERG, Director Stanfordville 4108 











AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
LIMITED TO 10 
OPENS MAY 15th FOR THE BEASON 
ALL SPORTS ° PRIVATE LAKE 
MUSIC ¢« LECTURES + CONCERTS 
N. Y. OFFICB: 88 W. 42 St. JAngacre 5 
he Rore Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE | H 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 3 


| 

| luxurioug country estate converted into 6 
} aven for rest and recreation. Excellent Spring 
} 


morte facilities, free bicycles, riding, ping 
ma ets, Musical recordings lancing, 
nea, eta Open fireplaces Famous culsine 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
— 

















RESORTS 





RIDING IS JUST 
ONE of our MANY 
RECREATIONS;! 

} 23 miles of beautiful private 

tratle Alw—excelient t ‘ 

qh bon ng and fisting om our privsie 

@ 7 * 0 6 lake, golf game roms 

tl lounge lancing, reais 

whe omgenial campeny 

aS St Miles from New York 


enimere 


CHESTER, N.Y, Chester 200 (N. Y.) RE. 2-5042 





it’s only a short trip to 
this Springtime Paradise 
You'll discover why wise 
make Forest 
House their preference. 
Beautiful country (two 
fakes). luxurious accom - 
modations, fine ig all 
= PHON 
Mahopac 508 


vacationists 








RESORTS 
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Diversified program 
splendid vacation—for a day, 
weck or season. Golf course 
on premises. 


GREEN MANSIONS 


OPENS MAY 26 
DECORATION DAY 


for a 


Make Reservations Now! 


LENA BARISH-SAM GARLEN 


Olrectors 


N. Y. Office: |! W. 42nd &., 


Tel: Br, 9-1738 
‘Write for booklet 





tn the Adirondacks 


WARRENSBURG, New York 


















" INVITATION To RELAX 
Enjoy the serenity of Plum areas Gorgeous country 
side, rocring fireplace, 
delicious food—and fun. 
Only 66 miles from New Yor’, 
MAKE RESERVATIONS 


PLUM 


New Windsor, N.Y. 





‘acation R 
Tel: Newburgh 4270 
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haa 


WOODBOURNE, N 
P. 0. Box N36 


A country estate on top of a mountala 
with its private lake, offers all facilities 
for sport ond relaxation. 
OPENING MAY 15 


Phone: 


Woodbourne 1025 


OUTH WIND 











REEZEMONT PARK 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 


The nearest of all nearby resorts. Exclusive 
location. lLaxurtously furnished Dignified 
All sport activities. Excellent culsine, 
OPEN ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Village 068 


WALTELL HOUSE | 


On FRANKEL FARM 
MY. BETHEL * PENNSYLVANIA 

The Only Modern Farm Hotel Com- 

bined with a Children's Day Camp 
Meats, Poultry. Eggs & Produce Right from our 
own farm. All Rooms with Private Bath. 75 miles 
from New York. All Sports. ELLA FRANKEL, 
Phone Bangor 62273 or N. Y. LEx. 2-5964. 
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The Fieldstone 


a 
a 
On Round Island Lake 
s A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest aud relaxation. One hour from 
® New York 
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All Sports — Open All Year 


Introductory Offer to 
New Subseribers ONLY: 
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[]) 10 Weeks 81 
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MONROF, N, Y. Phone 1965 
* 
I ormerly the palat 592 acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Aull s of the Sky.”’ Large, luxurious rooms, 
moat of which have open fireplaces and private porches 
Tennis Hans iba |, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding, 
also Golf Nearby. Marvelous food. Open all year. 


Specially low pre-Summer rates, 
For reservationa or further information write or oall 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, N. Y. 
Tel. Tannersville 209 











Canada $1! a ycar extra 
Foreign $1 a year extra 
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quires 00 extra postage 
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The story behind a 
great American novel! 


The most spectacularly successful novel 
and one of the most highly praised books 
of the year was written in her middle years 
by a woman who had never before attempted 
full-length fiction. This startling fact be- 
comes easy to understand when one knows 
something about Lillian Smith and her life- 
long activities. 

Miss Smith is the daughter of a well 
known, deeply respected Southern family. 
Many of her earliest and dearest memories 
are of the free companionship she shared 
with Negro children, memories clouded by 
the bitter knowledge that this happy friend- 
ship couldn’t continue. Unlike most South- 
erners, she determined to learn why a divi- 
sion between the races had been forced upon 
her and, understanding the reasons, she re- 
solved to do something about it. 

She did. Through the medium of her own 
voice and pen; from lecture platforms; in 
countless living rooms; in the pages of many 
publications and, finally, in those of her own 
magazine, South Today, she has fought to 
give reality to the simple anthropological 
fact —to the basic American doctrine —that 
all men are created equal as human beings. 
In Strange Fruit this reality is given crea- 

tive, artistic expression. It 
is clear to any intelligent 
reader that this remark- 
able novel could not have 


‘ 


been contrived or manufactured, but had to 
grow as a major experience of its writer’s 
lifetime. 

Because Miss Smith knows how much of 
the South’s racial problems are inherent in 
the relationships between white and white, 
much of her books deals with the conflicts 
among and within the families of “white 
town.” To many readers, for instance, the 
situation involving Tracy Dean, his sister 
and his mother, is as important and reveal- 
ing as that other situation which arises when 
Tracy meets Nonnie and picks his perilous 
way across the tracks into “colored town.” 

That this book should have been so en- 
thusiastically received throughout America 
has been deeply gratifying to its author and 
its publisher. Especially rewarding has been 
the enthusiasm of the South for the work of 
one who is warmly respected there. 

To show how the American people, as a 
whole, reacts to a true work of art, we give 
you these sales figures in the belief that all 
of literate America may take pride in them: 
almost 20,000 copies were sold before pub- 
lication; 6,000 were sold in the first week; 
7,000 the second week; 17,000 the third 
week; 19,000 the fourth week; 18,000 the 
fifth week; 18,000 the sixth week; 22,000 
the seventh week, and 19,000 the eighth 
week. 225,000 copies are now in print and 
more have been ordered. $2.75 


by Lillian Smith 
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